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A New Money Making Machine from Lummus....see page 32 





Meet the demand for QUALITY COTTON 


TERR TPES BS EPL NSE LE OT 


Continentals 
FP-500 DIAMOND UNITS 


Make Money for Your Customers and You! 


Many ginners have reported grade improvements, unthought-of 
in the past, when FP-500 Units were installed in their old Continental 
Unit Lint Cleaners. Between low and high grades the price differen- 
tial during recent months has been considerable. When you put 
these extra dollars in the pockets of your customers, you can expect 
their continued patronage — boost your volume ond increase your 
own profits. 


FP-500 Diamond Units, designed to fit any old Continental Unit 
Lint Cleaner, will produce results equal to brand-new machines. 


Step up to quality cotton with FP-500 Diamond Units. 


eee TAR Saat a SR TE 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA © DALLAS © HARLINGEN © LUBBOCK © MEMPHIS © PHOENIX © TULARE 


Second-ciass mail privileges authorized at Dallas, Texas 











Now available 
with Dixisteel ties 


Ginners, compressors, and shippers alike will wel- 
come this new DrxisTEEL Side-Opening Buckle, now 
available with the favorite of all cotton ties — 
DIXISTEEL. 

They are cold punched from hot-rolled special 
analysis, new-billet steel, and tumbled to provide a 
smooth finish. There are no sharp edges to cut ties, 
hands, or gloves. 

DixistEEL Buckles consistently run 15% higher 
in strength than ASTM standards. They will not 
snap at the eye, spread, bend or break. 

These new buckles are packed in cotton bags, 300 
to each bag. Five 50-lb. bags are packed inside of 
each lift of 50 bundles of cotton ties. 


THE BUCKLE WITH Specify Dixisteet. Cotton Ties with the new 
side-opening DrxisteEL Buckles. 
ALL THESE FEATURES 


e Easy on the hands 

e Strong on the tie 

e Good throat, easy threading 

e Guaranteed proof strength of 3,000 Ibs. 
e Breaking strength up to 6,000 Ibs. 

e Made from new-billet steel 

e Tumbled to eliminate sharp edges 


e Lies flat to band; minimizes friction against 


other metals in boxcars—believed a cause DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES 


of cotton fires 


Standard bundles weigh approximately 45 pounds and 
e Shipped in cotton bags within each lift of contain 30 ties—each 15/16 inches by approximately 19 


cotton ties gauge, 11% feet long. Sixty-pound ties are also made. 
Buckles available separately in any quantity. 





made only by 


® COTTON TIES 
AND BUCKLES Atlantic AY ¢-9| Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 

Sunflowers are an important source of vegetable 
oil in many parts of the world, but insects, diseases 
and other factors have limited their commercial 
production in the U.S. to a relatively small acre 
age for specialty purposes. Research workers, how- 
ever, continue to study such varieties as the sun- 
flowers shown in our cover picture; and the day 
may come when sunflowers become an important 
crop for the Southwest 


Photo by lobn Jeser 
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mentioned 


. in the profit and 
loss statements of the 
cotton ginning and oil- 
seed processing indus- 
tries. Wherever eleva- 
ting is a factor in pro- 
fitable plant operations, 
Rotor Lift’s efficiency 
and low maintenance 
costs help to limit ex- 
penses that eat into 
profit. 


Eight basic designs 

make Rotor Lift adapt- 

able to any elevating 

needs in the industry. 
Send for catalog or literature, 
with complete engineering data 
on horsepowers, capacities and 
operating speeds. 


SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


6 S. E. 4th, P. O. Box 1217 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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Looks like the real thing but... 








Thousands of tourists every year have their 
picture taken at Knott’s Berry Farm, Ghost 
Town, Buena Park, California, with lifelike 
Whisky Bill and Handsome Brady. These old- 
timers are actually wax dummies. 

Anyone can make parts for Expellers that look 
like the real thing, too, but careful analysis 
and field tests reveal a world of difference. 
For example, genuine ANDERSON Expeller 
parts extend parts life up to 279%. They are 
made only of materials backed by proper 


affidavits. Each part is machined on equip- 
ment especially developed by Anderson. Heat 
treatment and hard facing is under the super- 
vision of recognized metallurgists. The result 
is that all Anderson replacement parts have 
the same outstanding qualities of parts used 
in the newest Expellers. 

Reduce your maintenance costs to a minimum. 
Minimize downtime. Use long-lasting genuine 
Anderson parts for maximum efficiency and 
low-cost operation. 


ANDERSON PARTS DEPOTS 


Cieveland Main Office 
1965 W. 96th Street 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Tel. OLympic 1-1900 


Mid-South, 


Valley Machinery & Supply Co. 
DeSoto Station, 612 Main Street 
Memphis, Tenn. Jackson 7-7935 


Mexico 
Amerex ingenieros, S. A. 
Apartado, Postai 30150 
Mexico, 0. F. 111516 


West Coast 
P.O. Box 1626 
Fresno, Calif. 
Adams 3-6135 


THE V.D. ANDERSON CO. 


division of International Basic Economy Corporation 
1941 West 96th Street « Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Use Genuine Expeller Parts! 
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Get ionger staple — 


When you apply Texaco Texspray to seed cotton you 
preserve a higher proportion of the long fibres. Texspray 
softens the waxy scale, makes the fibres more pliable and 
ess subject to breakage. This means longer staple—and 
1 higher-quality lint as well 

lexspray offers many other advantages. For instance: 
t reduces the amount of fly and dust, prevents saw clog- 
ging, permits lower dryer temperatures, and reduces 
Static 

This combination of advantages has made Texspray 
the leading cotton conditioner for over 20 years. Today, 
it is the choice in over 1,600 gins. Ask a Texaco Lubrica- 
tion Engineer to help you get better performance from 


higher quality lint 


all your equipment. Just call the nearest of the more than 
2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or 
write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York, New York. 


LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


(PARTS, INVENTORY, PRODUCTION 


DOWNTIME, MAINTENANCE) 











In Tri-State Area (ARK.-LA.- MISS) 








————| 


34,000 acres have proved ek, 6 AS Se MEMPHIS 


YOU bossy. 


By WALTER B. MOORE 
Editor, 


PINE BLUFF - 
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The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press B A ALEXANDRIA * 


C. E. CLOUTIER, cotton grower and ginner at Natchitoches, 
La., looks over some of the good samples of cotton obtained 
through early-season insect control, early harvesting and 
proper ginning with good equipment. 
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if you do the job right 


You CAN CONTROL INSECTS, effectively and eco- 
nomically, if you do the job right. 

One hundred Louisiana, Arkansas and Mississippi 
farmers proved this by carrying out a complete con- 
trol program on about 34,000 acres this season. 

These farmers did it the hard way. Weather gave 
them trouble. They live where insects are numerous, 
and where many persons feel that cotton pests are de- 
veloping resistance to poisons. Neighbors were skepti- 
cal of the methods these farmers used—and it’s not 
easy to keep on doing something when others think 
you're wrong. 

Now, these farmers know they’re right. And, those 
who were guests of Hercules Powder Co. on a recent 
tour of these farms agree that they’ve proved their 
point, which is: 


The best way to control insects is to start 
early and do a thorough job. Used this way, toxa- 
phene and toxaphene-DDT mixtures are effective 
and economical. 


e How It Started—A little background helps to un- 
derstand what happened on these farms. Since shortly 
after World War II, toxaphene and toxaphene-DDT 
mixtures have been standard for controlling boll 
weevils and other common cotton pests. 

Three years ago, researchers and farmers began 
to suspect that weevils were becoming resistant to 
some of the insecticides. Honest differences of opinion 
developed as to how much of certain failures in con- 
trol efforts resulted from resistance, and how much 
from the methods being used in some areas. Some 
states recommended one program, others another. 
This caused confusion. 

Seeking to establish conclusive evidence, Hercules 
Powder Co. and some of the formulators who use 

(Continued on Page 38) 





Estes, Baker Urge Support 


W. J. Estes, president, National Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association; and Harry S. 
Baker, oil mill executive and National 
Cotton Council president, stressed the 
importance of the Council’s activities in 
recent statements in the “Progress Bul- 
letin.” Estes urged ginners to give all- 
out support to the Council’s expanded 
program. 


Field Day at Lubbock 


Texas Experiment Substation at Lub- 
bock will hold its annual field day Oct. 
8. Texas Tech and the Extension Service 
cooperate in the program, which will 
start at 8:30 a.m. with guided tours. 


Water Supply Large 


Water storage in Lake Falcon on the 
Rio Grande River is at a record high. 
The dam supplies water for cotton and 
other crops in Texas and Mexico, where 
planting of the 1959 crop will start in 
four months. 


New Compress Is Built 

A new $225,000 cotton compress will 
be ready for the 1958 season in McFar- 
land, Kern County, Calif. 

The new compress was built on the 
site of the Camp and Felder Compress 
which burned last April 14. The old 
compress was more than an 80 percent 
loss in the fire, according to Joe Cook, 
superintendent. 





_ Riss i 0 MG. 


Su TOY hey BE a 


HINDOO QUALITY is the STANDARD 
of BAGGING QUALITY 


For ninety years, our ©) 
continued leadership in 997 
the sales of bagging Jj 
means that Ludlow's 
manufacturing ‘‘know- 

* how" and craftsman- 
ship has stood the test 
of time. 


HINDOO is a quality 
bagging now as it has 
been for years and 
years. 


f) Specify HINDOO BAG- 
') GING from your sup- 


-" 


Bee tory 


LUDLOW MANUFACTURING & SALES COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga.; Stockton, Cal.; Los Angeles 58, Cal.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Galveston, Texas; Gulfport, Indianola, Miss.; Needham Heights, Mass 


— te 
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Charleston Meeting 
Set by Crushers 


North 
Crushers’ 


Cottonseed 
and South 


Carolina 
Association 
Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association will hold their 1959 
convention together, as they have 
done for many years. The meeting 
will be held at Hotel Fort Sumter, 
Charleston, S.C., June 21-22-23. 
Arrangements are being handled 
by the South Carolina group this 
year, with Mrs. Durrett L. Wil- 
liams, P.O. Box 514, Columbia, 
S.C., as secretary-treasurer. 











e Mellorine Output 


Gains 16 Percent 


PRODUCTION OF MELLORINE and 
other frozen desserts made of vegetable 
oil has been 16 percent larger in 1958 
than a year ago. 

USDA reports an output of 26,700,000 
gallons in the first eight months of this 
year. This compared with 23,010,000 
gallons in the January-August, 1957, 
period, and the 1952-56 average of 
18,698,000 gallons. 


Don’t Blame Cotton 





Rat Really Is Named 
Sigmodon Hispidus 


Cotton is 
publicity 
throughout 
called a 
state. 

Texas Health Department points out, 
however, that the pest is called javelina 
rat in South Texas, because of his 
bristle-like hair, while the Greeks long 
ago called it sigmodon hispidus because 
of the shape of his teeth and his 
bristles. 

Whatever the rat’s name, Texas has 
the worst infestation since a _ similar 
outbreak around San Antonio in 1889, 
authorities say. 


getting lots of unwanted 
because of a plague of rats 
Texas—and the rodent is 
“cotton rat” over much of the 


Meadow Farmers Gin Elects 


Meadow (Texas) Farmers Coopera- 
tive Gin recently held its annual meet- 
ing in the school building. Homer Bar- 
ron, the president, was re-elected to 
another two-year term. Other board 
members serving for the coming year 
are Carl Russell, vice-president; Carl 
Pritchard, treasurer and manager; Nor- 
man Caswell, secretary, and F. H. Sharp 
and Perry McCallister. 


G. C. Denison Is Honored 


G. C. Denison was accorded special 
recognition at the annual meeting of 
the Prosper (Texas) Co-op Gin Associa- 
tion, on the occasion of his retirement. 
He has served as a director since the 
association was formed in 1946 and as 
president since 1951. Officers and board 
members include Emory Knapp, presi- 
dent, Thomas Bull, L. N. Gilmer, Jack 
Hughes, Roy Huston, Sam Chesney, Jr. 
and Ross Perkins, who was named to re- 
place Denison. Galen Bell continues as 
the manager. 
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Quality in any Quantity...Quick! 
ESSO HEXANE 


Because service, like quality, is traditional, you can rely on immedi- 
ate availability and fast delivery of Esso Hexane. Made from carefully 
selected crude oil sources, Hexane offers top purity and uniformity 
for more efficient, economical application to your specific use. Be sure 
to specify Esso Hexane for finer quality . . . faster! 


Available from storage in Bayonne + Baytown * Memphis + Providence 


Perfected by research Proved in performance 


PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 





TODAY—OIL BUILDS for your TOMORROW 
OIL PROGRESS WEEK, October 12-18. 


i. @ 4! 
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George G. Chance, Council 
Board Chairman, Dies 


@ TEXAS COTTON PRODUCER was leader in many farming and 
business activities, and had helped in developing Council’s program. 


EORGE G. CHANCE, Bryan, 

one of the cotton industry’s 
beloved leaders, died at 3 a.m., Oct. 
Bryan. 

Chance had suffered a heart attack at 
his office Wednesday evening. 

He was chairman of the board and a 
past president of the National Cotton 
Council, a leader in cotton production and 
farming activities in Texas and the 
Southwest, and had been honored by 
many organizations, including the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, for out- 
standing contributions to cotton and agri- 
culture in general. 

Born in Bryan, the son of 
and Georgia (Williams) Chance, 
been active in the 


Texas, 
mest 
4 at 


James O. 
he had 
work of the Council 
since its inception. He was a member of 
the committee of organization in 1938, 
and except for one year had served con- 
tinuously on the board of directors since 
1941. He also assisted in the formation 
of the Council’s Texas State Unit, and 
had been chairman of that group for 
many years. He had ginning and ware- 
housing interests, as well as operating 
one of Texas’ larger cotton plantations. 

From 1908 until 1910 Chance worked 
as a civil engineer with the construction 
department of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. He gave up that post to help his 
father in the management of the Chance 
Plantation in the Brazos Valley of Texas, 
and had been owner in full charge of this 
operation since his father’s death in 1920. 
The primary money crop of the now 
largely mechanized plantation is cotton, 
with other production in small grain and 
cattle 


TRY IT—FREE 


THE NEW 
1% H.P., 2-Speed 





ACE GIN BLOWER 


To ys that the ACE Gin Blower 
Cleans faster and better 
@ Reduces fire hazards 
@ Prevents overheating of 
motors 
@ Saves time and labor 
We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
Write for Details. No Obligation. 


ACE-SYCAMORE, INC. 


446 DeKalb Avenue © Sycamore, Illinois 
(Successor to The Ace Co., Ocala 1, Fila.) 











GEORGE G. CHANCE 

Chance served as president of the 
Bryan Compress and Warehouse Co. as 
a director of the Houston Branch of the 
Dallas Federal Reserve Bank, and also 
as trustee and first president of the Tex- 
as A&M Research Foundation. He was 
on the board of the state agency charged 
with the development of the Brazos River 
for 26 years and was president for 12 
years. 

Chance was educated at Allen Acad- 
emy in Bryan, and received his degree in 
civil engineering from the University of 
Texas. He served in the U.S. Army dur- 
ing World War I. A member of Delta 
Tau Delta, he also was a Mason and an 
Episcopalian. His wife, the former Lu- 
cille Williamson, died in 1955. 

Survivors are two daughters, Mrs. 
William E. Thomason of Bryan and Mrs. 
Eleanor Chance Wimberly of Sweetwater, 
Texas; a brother, James Otis Chance of 
Bryan; and four granddaughters. 


Daughter of Roy Mack To Wed 


Martha Mack, Lubbock, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Mack (Western Cot- 
tonoil Co.) is the bride elect of Ray 
Chappelle. Mrs. Rufus Grisham, Mrs. 
John Odell and Mrs. George Brassell 
were hostesses at a recent luncheon for 
her, at which guests included Mrs. Mark 
Wadzeck and Mrs. Harold Loden, both of 
Plainview; and Mrs. Bentley Page of 
Slaton, all of whose husbands are with 
ACCO. 


@ W.R. SANDERS is now man- 
ager of Taft (Texas) Cotton Oil Co., 
succeeding the late ROY ROGERS. 
SANDERS managed Cent-Tex Coopera- 
tive Oil Mill, Thorndale, Texas, in the 
past. 
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Designer of Gins and Mills, 
E. Hagan, Dies Oct. 1 


Michael Edward Hagan, retired engi- 
neer, died at Dallas Oct. 1. He was with 
Briggs-Weaver Co. for 36 years before 
retiring several years ago. 

Hagan contracted and designed cotton 
gins, cottonseed oil mills and turbine gen- 
erator installations throughout the South- 
west. He was considered an expert in 
boiler operations and most of the large 
buildings in Dallas, such as the Hotel 
Adolphus, Baker Hotel and the Magnolia 
Building, have boiler installations de- 
signed by him. He was a member of Holy 
Trinity Catholic Church in Dallas and 
The Holy Name Society. 

Survivors include his wife; four sons, 
Thomas Hagan of Washington, D.C.; Ed- 
ward Hagan of Natchez, Miss.; Vincent 
Hagan of Dallas and John Joseph Hagan 
of Texas City; a daughter, Mrs. W. E. 
Soderberg of Pasadena, Calif.; two bro- 
thers, Thomas Hagan of Champaign, III., 
and John Hagan of Bloomington, III.; 
three sisters, Mrs. Robert Ransford of 
Albany, N.Y., and Miss Agnes Hagan 
and Mrs. Henry Ludwig of Elgin, IIL, 
and 15 grandchildren. 


R. E. L. Wilson Dies 


R. E. L. Wilson, chairman of the board 
of Lee Wilson & Co., died Sept. 30 at his 
home at Wilson, Ark. He died following 
a heart attack while watching the World 
Series. 

Operations which he headed included 
30,000 acres of farmland, ginning and oil- 
seed processing and other agricultural 
and industrial enterprises. 

Wilson leaves his wife; a son, Lee Wil- 
son III of Wilson, Ark.; and a sister, 
Mrs. Marie Wilson Howells of New York 
City. 


New Warehouse at Needville 


Needville Cotton Warehouse, Inc., has 
given Fort Bend County, Texas, its first 
facilities for storing cotton. About 169 
stockholders have financed the unit for 
storing 7,500 bales. 

E. S. Bennett, formerly at Taft, 
as, is the manager; and Otto Lee 
ner is president. 


Swift & Co. Buys Out Firm 


Swift & Co., meat packer, has acquired 
control of Globe Life Insurance Co., 
which operates in Indiana, Illinois, Colo- 
rado and Florida. The firm also writes 
hospitalization, accident and health in- 
surance. 


Te *X- 


Leiss- 


Marshall Thompson Ill 


Marshall O. Thompson, Las Cruces, 
N.M., gin manager and former Extension 
Service specialist, was in a serious con- 
dition on Oct. 3 from a heart attack. He 
was at Memorial General Hospital. 


Arizona To Defoliate 

Twenty to 25 percent of Arizona’s 
1958 cotton crop will be defoliated dur- 
ing the last two weeks of October. the 
Arizona Farmer-Ranchman estimates. 


@ E. 0. BOYER of San Fran- 
cisco has been appointed vice-president 
and administrator of the flour, feed and 
oilseeds operations of General Mills. 
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COTTON GIN AND OI 


to handle mechanically-picked cotton 
..-.and today’s accessories 


AOLLiN 


MORE POWER. .wit 


E 


PD isin: teens 


‘i Senin) i 


Model L-3460 Roiline Cotton Gin Engine—!) 2-cy!. V-type, 7 4 -in. bore 
in. stroke, 3468 cu; in. displ., 


ating on butane, 625 hp. mox. at 1350 rpm 


counterbalanced crankshaft, oper- 
Send for Bulletin E-5. 


EASE OF OPERATION-AT LOW COST 


Mr. Paulie T. Sledge operates the Sabino Gin 
Co. gin at Marks, Miss. 


two dryers, 


It has four Murray 90s, 
four cleaners, and ten fans... and 
3460 ROI.tiInE Cotton Gin Engine burn- 
He gins 4000 to 5200 bales yearly 


at a total cost of 55 to 60c per bale for both 


an I 


ing butane. 


A ginner with 23 years’ 
“Mighty satisfac- 
in summing up this ROILINE engine’s 


engine and dryer fuel. 
experience, Mr. Sledge says, 
tory” 
performance. 

It takes more power to handle mechanically- 
picked cotton, and today’s accessories. You can 
depend on ROILINE Engines to give you that 
Developed for 


extra power when you need it. 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY, 
TULSA 


NEW YORK 


modern cotton ginning, ROILINEs have sensi 
tive governors and quick acceleration to meet 
load changes and to maintain constant speed 
operation. 

Designed especially to burn gas-butane-pro 
pane fuels, ROILINE compression ratios are ex- 
actly right to keep fuel consumption low. 

Built the ROILINE 
‘closed breathing’”’ system seals crankcase . . 


for inside installation, 
oil 
and gas fumes can’t contaminate the air 

entry of dirt and lint is prevented. Everything 
is easy to reach in a ROILINE.. . maintenance 
is safer and faster. ROILINEs are so compact 


that installation is simple and costs less. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
LOS ANGELES 


Factories at Waukesha, Wisconsin and Clinton, lowa 
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Excessive Drying at the Gin 


Damages 


‘iber 


Excessive DRYING of cotton followed by ginning and 
cleaning of the extremely dry fibers is causing temporary and 
permanent damage to the fibers. Research investigations at 
the Southern Regional Research Laboratory in cooperation 
with the U.S. Ginning Research Laboratory, Stoneville, Miss., 
on the physical and chemical properties of gin dried cottons 
have shown that excessive drying in gin driers increases the 
fiber breakage during ginning and cleaning and as a conse- 
quence reduces the fiber length. Also, the fiber cell walls may 
be damaged. 

Complaints of poor spinning qualities in cotton are found 
throughout the textile industry. Causes for poor qualities could 
be bacterial damage, growth and harvest conditions, or im- 
proper machine settings. However, the major complaints are 
attributed to excessive drying prior to ginning. Although, poor 
qualities in cotton had been found before the introduction of 
tower drying, (which reduces rough preparation and assists 
in removing trash) excessive drying has been found to reduce 
further the spinning qualities of cottons. 


e Advantages and Disadvantages—Heat-drying cotton to im- 
prove the grade and to prevent “poor preparation” due to gin- 
ning when too moist is well recognized as a useful operation 
even though the gross weight of the bale is reduced. However, 
damaging effects have been found under some conditions which 
reduce other qualities of cotton below those ginned with normal 
moisture. The practice of drying cotton until the moisture con- 
tent of the lint is two to three percent of its weight causes 
both temporary and permanent decreases in strength, reduction 
in fiber lengh and under some conditions damage to the cell 
wall and cellulose of the fibers. 

The general conclusions of the effects of excessive drying 

on changes in fiber properties are based on results of gin dry- 
ing at several combinations of temperature and seed cotton 
moisture. Special laboratory experiments are used to illustrate 
the extreme conditions which might be encountered. Many 
other variables which have not been fully investigated, such as 
trashiness and maturity of the cottons, types of gin cleaning 
equipment, and ranges of temperatures and times of heating, 
are important factors in assessing the damage from drying of 
cottons. 
e High Temperatures—Laboratory tests show that moisture 
is rapidly driven from lint by hot, dry air. For instance, moist 
lint on seed cotton in a stream of air at 365° F was dried to 
less than one percent moisture within a period of 10 to 20 
seconds. At high temperatures, cellulose degradation proceeds 
rapidly after moisture is removed, visible discoloration appears 
in 15 seconds at 365° F and in less time when the temperature 
is higher. Under normal conditions a lag in moisture absorbed 
by cellulose follows drying to low contents. In fluffy cotton, 
this lag ranges from 0.2 percent to 0.5 percent for lint exces- 
sively dried at the gin. 

Although temporary, there is another fairly large lag in 
moisture equilibration which is peculiar to bales of cotton. The 
moisture content of lint in the center of a bale will change 
very slowly because of the restricted air circulation through 
bales of compressed cotton. Losses in moisture result in lower 
bale weights. For each one percent loss in moisture from dry- 
ing, a loss of about five pounds in bale weight can be expected, 
and under extreme drying conditions the losses in bale weight 
from moisture alone could be more than 15 pounds. The lower 
weight can be expected to persist until the lint has absorbed 
moisture at the mill. 


e Fibers Weaker—The characteristic of cotton fibers to de- 
crease in strength when moisture is removed, either by heat- 
ing or drying by desiccation and to recover when moisture is 
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absorbed, is well known. When fibers are heat dried even for 
short periods, rather large temporary reductions in strength 
occur. Fibers which were heated for 15 seconds at 320° F and 
tested immediately were 20 percent weaker than those which 
were not heated. Fibers which were given equivalent heating, 
but were allowed to cool and absorb moisture before testing, 
showed no loss in strength. This temporary strength loss found 
in the warm, dry fibers could have a significant effect on the 
breakage during ginning. Such a loss is equivalent to the re- 
duction in strength of an 85,000 per square inch cotton to 
68,000 per square inch. Since the weaker fibers of cotton are 
more liable to break than the stronger ones during any par- 
ticular stage of mechanical processing, any decrease in average 
strength would be expected to result in more fiber breakage. 


e Permanent Losses—The permanent loss in strength from 
excessive drying of cotton usually ranges from one percent to 
five percent. These decreases are so small that they account 
for only a part of the breakage during ginning and cleaning. 
Laboratory tests have shown that heating at 320° F for one 
hour is needed to cause a permanent strength loss equal to 


CONCLUSIONS 


Certain qualifications must be made in drawing con- 
clusions from these investigations because of their 
limited scope. The experimental cottons were from a 
single growth area and were processed at cne gin 
under a limited set of conditions. In cottons exces- 
sively dried at the gin, sufficient changes in fiber 
properties were found to account for alterations in 
yarn properties. The permanent reduction in length 
and the increase in quantity ef short fibers seem to 
produce the major effects on product qualities. These 
fiber length changes are attributed to the mechanical 
working of fibers temporarily weakened because of 
low moisture content. This weakened condition can 
persist in some cottons until the lint has passed 
through several processing stages in the textile mill; 
that is, until it has returned to a normal moisture 
equilibrium. Only slight changes in chemical proper- 
ties could be detected in cotton dried excessively and 
none in those given moderate drying. A_ technica! 
paper presenting the detailed results and discussions 
of this study on the effects of drying is being pre- 
pared for publication from the Southern Utilization 
Research and Development Division, New Orleans. 
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the temporary loss from 15 seconds at that temperature. Also, 
permanent decreases in strength resulting from cellulose de- 
gradation will depend on both the time and temperature of 
heating. 


e Length Decreased—Lint from seed cottons excessively dried 
at gins was found to have decreased as much as six percent 
in mean fiber length, one-sixteenth inch in staple, and the per- 
centage of short fibers was increased. While dry fibers ap- 
pear shorter than moist because of their kinks, they return 
to normal length upon regaining normal moisture. The de- 
creases in length in the gin-dried cottons were permanent. 


(Continued on Page 15) 


By FREDERICK R. ANDREWS 


and 


A. CLYDE GRIFFIN 


Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
New Orleans, La. 


' Assistant Physicist, Southern Utilization Research and Development 
sion, Agricultural Research Service, USDA, New Orleans. 

2 Physicist, Harvesting and Farm Processing Research Branch, Agricultura! 
Engineering Research Division, Agricultural Research Service, USDA Gin- 
ning Laboratory, Stoneville, Miss. 
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The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Check Here! 
Company Springfield, Ohio eeees — 
Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY DUPLEX machinery checked (] Twin Molasses Mixer 


[_] Vertical Feed Mixer 

(] Instant Change Hammermill 
[_] Remote Change Hammermill 
(_] Vertical Screw Elevator 

(] Electric Truck Hoist 


at the right. Please send me full information on these ma- 





chines without any obligation 


NAME 1 Chain Drag 

(] Pit Auger 

(_] Corn Sheller with Blowers 
FIRM TEL. NO. (_] Regular Corn Sheller 


(_] Pitless Corn Sheller 
(_] Combined Sheller-Cleaner 













C) Gyrating Cleaner 
CITY STATE () Corn Scaiper 
(_] Information on Free Mill Planning and Layout Service (_] Cob Crusher 


() Corn Cutter and Grader 


‘ : C) Corn Crusher—Regulator 
Mail this () Bucket meee. 


() Electric Bag Cleaner 
Electric Bag Cleaner Card - ) Forced Air Carloader 
8} No Obligation 











[_] Magnetic Separator 
(] Grain Feeder 

C] Grain Blower 

[_] Complete Line Catalog 
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laceoc Mixer 


Mixes quickly, evenly, thoroughly 
without balling or lumping . . . 
practically eliminates all cleaning! 


With a Kelly Duplex Twin Molasses Mixer in 
your mill, there's big volume and big profits ahead 
for you in either private brand or custom 
mixed sweet feeds. Features include a complete, 
easy-to-adjust contro! system that lets one man 
set and maintain the most exacting molasses-feed 
proportions with absolute accuracy .. . a twin 
paddle rotor unexcelled for fast, thorough, even 
mixing—and self-cleaning characteristics .. . a 
conveyor that swivels to any position or is com- 
pletely demountable . . . and many, many others. 
Before you buy, you owe it to yourself to 
jo Dyson = Shey apa compare this outstanding machine point for point 
tary shafts and 36 ingi- (features, equipment, construction and cost) 
vidual paddies, is a with all other makes . . . and see for yourself 
lg blending effi- why a Kelly Duplex is your one best buy. 
The card will bring you full details. 























a Make your own 


Molasses Meter records in pounds, Variable Speed Control on the 1 H.P. Molasses Pump is powered by 5 H.P. 
“point oT point” og gives unexcelled accuracy, has turn- screw conveyor gives you positive, motor. Special strainer removes for- 
back attachment. 3-way valve (at finger-tip control of feed flow into eign matter before it can enter 


left) can be conveniently hooked up the mixer. Conveyor can be removed pump. Adjustable by-pass vaive 
— = card = for full details | for retail bulk molasses sales. from mixer and used elsewhere, if eliminates need for return pipe to 


=== = so desired. molasses supply. 
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A “Twin” 
d two Kel 
VIA AIR MAIL a 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD Feed Mixers 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 














... give you fast, economical production 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY greater profits 
While the batch from one feed mixer is 
being processed in the “Twin,” th d 
THE D UPLEX MILL & MF G. Cc O. chat Scanian aati batch. » chasse 
is fast . . . continuous . . . profitable. Ver- 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO tical feed mixers are available in 6 sizes— 


Ya to 5 ton—to meet your needs. 





Excessive Drying Damages Fiber 
(Continued from Page 12) 


Evidence that decreases in length were 
the result of fiber breakage is found 
from the increase of eight to 10 percent 
by weight in the percentage of fibers 
shorter than one-half inch. The me- 
chanical working of fibers entangled 
with others and with trash attached at 
the time of harvesting is expected to 
cause some of the fibers to break. 

A reasonable explanation for more 
breakage in the excessively dried than 
undried cottons is evident from their 
differences in strength and elongation 
when they are ginned. The dry fibers 
are made temporarily more susceptible 
to breaking from reduction in both 
strength and elongation. This was found 
in lint cotton dried for 15 seconds at 
365° F, then processed through picker 
and cards, which showed more breakage 
than lint given equivalent drying but 
allowed to reach a normal moisture be- 
fore processing. 


e Short Fibers Reduce Qualities — In 
general, the strength of cotton yarns will 
decrease as the fiber length becomes 
shorter. The yarns processed from ex- 
cessively dried cotton showed this ef- 
fect of shorter length. In addition, the 
yarns were uniform, the abrasion 
resistance was lower, and qualities of 
fabrics woven from these yarns were 
below those made from the undried or 
moderately dried cottons. An increase 
in yarn nonuniformity and in the quanti- 
ty of neps is usually not associated with 
a decrease in fiber length for normal 
cottons. These lower qualities in yarn 
spun from the excessively dried cotton 
are attributed to the effects of the 
abnormally high proportion of short 
fibers on carding, drafting and spinning 
which causes uneven sections in the 
yarn. 


less 


Evidence that an increase in short 
fibers lowers yarn and fabric qualities 
was found by blending fibers cut to 
lengths ranging from one-eighth to one- 
half inch with undried cotton to re- 
produce the fiber iength distribution of 
the cotton excessively dried at the gin 
Yarns and fabrics (filling in a common 
warp) produced from this blend had 
qualities similar to those from th 
dried cotton. By contrast, lint which had 
been dried, but had not been mechanical- 
ly worked while fibers were warm, pro- 
duced yarns with strengths and uni- 
formities equivalent to those from th 
undried cotton. 


e Moisture Improves Qualities — The 
moisture regain for cottons of the rain- 
grown production areas is usually about 
six to seven percent which, in general, 
has been found to be satisfactory for gin- 
ning, cleaning or spinning with mini- 
mum fiber damage. Usually, in arid 
areas moisture regain is below, and in 
humid regions is above this value. While 
loose fibers absorb moisture rapidly 
from the air, fibers inside the bale are 
almost inaccessible to the atmospheric 
moisture. Fibers from the inside of 
bales of excessively dried cotton normal- 
ly have less moisture than those of 
moderately dried unless in the latter 
case the moisture in the seed cotton was 
extremely low before drying. Under the 
latter condition, no drying would have 
been required to secure a satisfactory 
gin performance. Even after several 
months of storage, the moisture in fi- 
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bers from the interior of excessively 
dried bales may be only four to five per- 
cent of their weight. When fibers from 
the inside of bales have low moisture 
contents, the reasonable assumption can 
be made that mechanical working at the 
gin has taken place while their moisture 
content was low. Unless suitable condi- 
tions for moisture absorption are pro- 
vided at the textile mill, further me- 
chanical working will result in more 
fiber damage and cause problems in 
processing. 


e Effects on Chemical Properties—The 
response of excessively dried cottons to 
chemical tests or to chemical treatments 
differs very little from that of undried 
cotton. Dyeing with a direct blue dye 
and with the differential red-green dyes 
showed no appreciable differences if 
heavy drying conditions occurred while 
the cotton was normally moist. The lint 
from seed cotton which was extremely 
moist when dried dyed to a slightly 
lighter shade than the undried. 


New Brochure 


TEMPERATURE INDICATING 
EQUIPMENT DESCRIBED 

A new color brochure describing the 
modern method of avoiding losses in the 
storage of cottonseed and other perish- 
ables through the use of its electronic 
temperature indicating equipment has 
been published by PTC Cable Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

PTC’s electronic equipment utilizes 
the principal of the thermo-couple, which 
in the presence of heat, generates a 
minute but specific amount of electricity 
that varies according to the temperature 
surrounding it. 

Electronic reading instruments trans- 
late these electric impluses into degrees 
F. Thus, by periodic comparative read- 
ings, an operator can tell when and in 
what part of which bin a dangerous heat 
pocket is developing. 

For several years PTC’s standard 
method of enclosing the thermo-couple 
circuit against the tremendous stresses 
and strains exerted by tons of stored 
cottonseed has been a Polyvinyl-chloride 
sheath, in the center of an improved 
plowsteel wire rope. 

Now, PTC announces a new develop- 
ment in a still stronger cable, “Spring- 
kore.” Whereas wire rope—well-suited 
for standard size bins—has a tensile 
strength of over 7,000 pounds, “Spring- 
kore’s” tensile strength is over 10,000 
pounds. This is made possible by the 
addition of a steel spring, enclosing the 
plastic circuit covering, which in turn 
is enclosed in the improved wire rope. 
Its added strength and performance is 
especially suited to tall bins. 

The newest in electronic reading in- 
struments—companion equipment to the 
thermo-couples—is also described. This 
new bulletin, Cat. No. 51, is available, 
without charge, from PTC Cable Co., 
Anchor Bldg., St. Paul 1, or The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, P.O. Box 7985, 
Dallas 26. 


@ DAVE CHANDLER, Arkan- 
sas Extension ginning engineer, recently 
visited The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
offices. A 1957 University of Tennessee 
graduate, he held a gin engineering fel- 
lowship at Clemson College during the 
past year, receiving his master’s degree 
in August. 
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To Meet in Houston 





Production Conference 


Theme Announced 
Efficient Agriculture,” 
announced by the National 
Cotton Council as the theme for the 
1958 Beltwide Cotton Production Con- 
ference. 

The Conference will be held Dec. 17-18 
at the Rice Hotel in Houston. Subjects 
on the program include insect control, 
fertilization, weed control, cotton quali- 
ty, obtaining vigorous stands, taking 
gossypol out of cottonseed, weather and 
Russian cotton production. 

Technical groups that will meet in 
Houston before the Conference include 
cotton defoliation and physiology, dis- 
control, insect control and cotton 
improvement. 

The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press will 
publish information which the National 
Cotton Council will distribute as the 
summary-proceedings of the Conference. 

After 1958, the Production Conference 
will merge with Beltwide Cotton Mech- 
anization Conference, which has _ been 
held separately in the past. The first 
merged Beltwide Cotton Production- 
Mechanization Conference will be held 
Jan. 14-15, 1960, at the Peabody Hotel 
in Memphis. The Council and other co- 
operating groups of the past will con- 
tinue to sponsor the merged Production- 
Mechanization Conference. 


“Cotton in an 
has been 


ease 


Cotton Industry Meetings 
Scheduled in California 


The National Cotton Council is con- 
ducting a series of cotton industry meet- 
ings in California. Meetings already 
have been held in Kern, Tulare, King, 
and Imperial Counties. 

Meetings in Fresno County have been 
scheduled for Oct. p.m., Farm and 
Home Advisors Auditorium, Fresno; 
Oct. 7, 7:30 p.m. Kerman High School 
Auditorium, Kerman; Oct. 8, 2 p.m. 
Veterans Memorial Hall, Riverdale; Oct. 
9, 2 p.m. Grange Hall, San Joaquin, and 
Oct. 9, 7 p.m. Kingsburg High School, 
Kingsburg. 

Meetings in Madera County will in- 
clude Oct. 15, 2 p.m., Memorial Hall, 
Madera, and Oct. 15, 8 p.m. Little Thea- 
ter, Fairgrounds, Chowchilla. 

Also a meeting has been scheduled for 
Oct.. 16 at 2 p.m. in the “Y” Service 
Club, Dos Palos, Merced County, accord- 
ing to Harry G. Thompson, chairman, 
California State Unit. 
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USDA Names Joseph A. Moss 


Joseph A. Moss of Arkansas has been 


appointed Deputy Director of the Cot- 
ton Division, Commodity Stablization 
Service, USDA. Moss has been Assis- 
tant to the Director, Cotton Division, 
handling special assignments and legis- 
lative reports, since the fall of 1955. 

He succeeds Elgia D. Bell, who has 
transferred to the position of Assistant 
to the General Sales Manger of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service. In his 
new position, Moss will be in charge of 
cotton acreage allotment and marketing 
quota programs. 

Born in Earle, Ark., Moss attended 
high school there and has an A.B. de- 
gree from Southwestern College in Mem- 
phis, and an L.L.B. degree from George 
Washington University, Washington. 
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e Convention Program 


is Announced 
NATIONAL Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation has completed plans for its 
twenty-fifth anniversary meeting to be 
held in Savannah, Ga., Oct. 29-31, with 
headquarters at the General Oglethorpe 
Hotel. 

NAC President Jack V. Vernon will 
preside at the opening session. The con- 
vention will be called to order by the 
general committee chairman, James J. 
Lawler of Shell Chemical Corp., New 
York City. Vernon, vice-president of the 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., 
New York City, will open proceedings 
with a presidential address. 


“Confusion Out of Chaos—Progress 


Report,” will be the title of an address 
by John L. Gillis, vice-president of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. Then 
the convention will hear a talk by 
Senator Herman E. Talmadge of 
Georgia. 

A public relations panel will be held 
with Charles S. Maddock, General Coun- 
sel for Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Dela., serving as moderator. Panel 
members will include Dr. Cynthia West- 
cott of Glen Ridge, N.J., Phillip Alampi, 
New Jersey Secretary of Agriculture, 
Trenton, and Stephen G. Pugh, super- 
visor, general office, Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., Atlanta. 

A noon luncheon featuring a style 
show and a reception for members and 
guests has been planned for that first 





withstands hard use 
and rough wear 


extra strength for 
cleaner, stronger bales 


maximum protection 
from weather. 


THESE ARE THE QUALITIES THAT MAKE 


“PRIDE OF INDIA” 


THE BEST pipetted IMPORTED INTO THE U. S. A. TODAY! 


C. G. Trading Corporation 


122 EAST 42nd ST ° 


NEW YORK, N.Y 


Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corous Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 
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evening followed by a shore dinner on 
the patio and a directors’ meeting. 

Committee meetings will be held the 
second day. A report on the operations 
of the Miller Amendment, with a joint 
meeting of NAC Technical Advisory 
Committee and NAC Regulatory Ad- 
visory Committee, will be held that 
morning. The silver anniversary dinner 
will be held Thursday evening. 

NAC Vice-President Charles H. Som- 
mer will preside at the final day’s 
meetings which will include an address 
by Frank S. Washburn, general mana- 
ger, agricultural division, American 
Cyanamid Co., New York City, NAC 
staff reports, a talk by John D. Con- 
ner, NAC Counsel, Washington, on 
“Product Liability Claims and Suits,” 
followed by a panel discussion of new 
and expanding markets with Jack Drees- 
sen, NAC staff member, as moderator. 

Panel members and their subjects will 
include “Roadsides,” Wilbur J. Garm- 
hausen, chief landscape architect, Ohio 
Department of Highways, Columbus; 
“Soil Fumigation,” Dr. Herbert L. Hal- 
ler, Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA, Washington; “Forests,” J. W 
Johnson, superintendent, Woodlands Re- 
search Department, Union Bag-Camp 
Paper Corp., Savannah, Ga., and “Ex- 
port Horizons,” M. W. Melander, mana- 
ger, export division, Stauffer Chemical 
Co., New York City. 

Special entertainment features of the 
convention will include a golf tourna-- 
ment and coffee hour for the ladies each 
morning at 10 a.m. 

General committee members serving 
with Lawler include R. C. Harnden, 
Chapman Chemical Co., Memphis; H. E. 
Johnson, Triangle Chemical Co., Macon; 
Carlos Kampmeier, Rohm and Hass Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; John A. Rodda, Fair- 
field Chemical Division, Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corp., New York City, 
and M. C. VanHorn, Florida Agricul- 
tural Supply Co., Division of Wilson 
and Toomer Fertilizer Co., Jacksonville. 

Members of the golf committee are S. 
Kaniecki, chairman, Tennessee Corp., 
Atlanta, Ga.; A. B. Connelly, General 
Chemical Division, Allied Chemical 
Corp., Atlanta; W. A. Haines, Hercules 
Powder Co., Atlanta; Harrold B. Jones, 
American Smelting and Refining Co., 
Memphis, and Tom Moran, Eastern 
States Petroleum and Chemical Corp., 
New York City. 


Flaxseed Is Surplus Crop 


USDA has added flaxseed to the list 
of surplus crops. 

The revised list of designated surp!us 
price-supported commodities includes 
cotton (Upland and extra long staple), 
barley, dry edible beans, corn, grain, 
sorghums, flaxseed, oats, rice, rye, soy- 
beans, wheat, peanuts and tobacco. 

Production of any of these 13 desig- 
nated crops on land leased from U.S. 
government agencies in violation of re- 
strictive leases will not be eligible for 
price support. 


Cotton Picking Contest Set 


More than 200 will compete for honors 
in the annual National Cotton Picking 
Contest, Oct. 7-10 at Blytheville, Ark. 

First prize for the nineteenth annual 
Junior Chamber of Commerce competi- 
tion will be $1,000 according to J. L. 
Westbrook. The top woman cotton pick- 
er will receive $250. 
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Modern 
Screw Presses 


FRENCH 


exactingly engineered to produce modern oil 


mill efficiencies on all types of oil seeds 


French Screw Press 
with 4-high 85” cooker. 


NEW FEATURES 
ADD UP TO: 


* Maximum oil recovery 
e High capacity per unit 
® Lowest installation cost 


q * - : * Simplicity of operation 
- 3 ; 


hee 


re5 Pine. : t e hae i ee Te ® Highest quality products 
Modern installation of six screw 
presses processing cottonseed. 


French Mechanical Screw Presses have achieved the highest 
degree of efficiency in extracting oil seeds ever obtained con- 
sistently by mechanical processing. The many new features of 
French presses have made them the choice of oil millers in 


Screw Presses yield the highest return on investment. 


The confidence of oil mills everywhere in French Screw 
Presses has been justified by the high degree of efficiency 


REPRESENTA T I 


Alabama, Georgia, North and 


modernizing their press rooms, Careful research and exacting 
engineering have resulted in many improved features, making 
the French Mechanical Screw Press more efficient, easier to 
operate and maintain than ever before. This is the reason why 
oil mills all over the world have found that French Mechanical 


VeEsS 


Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico 
South Carolina and Florida: MR. D. R. BOWMAN 
MR. TOM BR. BROOKE 2301 South 6th Street 
146 E. 17th Street, N.E. Abilene, Texos 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Lovisiona, Southern Missouri 
Southern Illinois: 


MR. DEAN K. BREDESON 


4778 Normandy Avenue Memphis, Tennessee 


EXPORT 


M. NEUMUNZ & SON, INC. MR. A. GONZALES FLORES 


90 West Street Desarrollo Industrial 
New York, New York Beristain 47, Mexico, D.F. 


obtained. For example, every installation of new French screw 
presses started up this season in the United States operating 
on cottonseed has averaged Jess than 3.0 per cent residual oil 
in finished meal. Many installations have averaged around 2.50 
per cent residual oil with highest quality premium products. 


me FRENCH on me 


MACHINERY CO 
PIQUA,OHIO-U. S.A 


@ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES « COOKER.DRYERS 
@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 
@ FLAKING ANDO CRUSHING ROLLS 





To Make 1959 Plans 





Gin Machinery Association 
Will Meet on Jan. 10 


Gin Machinery and Supply Associa- 
tion, Inc., will hold its annual meeting 
at 10 a.m., Saturday, Jan. 10, in the 
Dallas Room of the First National Bank 
in Dallas. 

The nonprofit gin machinery organi- 
zation, which serves as host to Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association at their 
annua! meeting, will discuss plans for 
the 1959 convention. This will be held 
April at the State Fair of Tex 
grounds in Dallas. 

Firms that will have exhibits at the 
Texas Ginners’ Association convention 
will be especially interested in the meet- 
ing, Bush pointed out, because a draw- 
ing will be held for exhibit space. Every- 
one interested in exhibits and convention 
plans is urged to attend the Jan. 10 
meeting. 

Officers and directors also will be 
elected by the gin machinery group at 
the January meeting. Current officers 
are: Edward H. Bush, Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association, president; Donald 
F. Mitchell, John E. Mitchell Co., vice- 
president; A. G. Falk, Magnolia Petro- 
leum Co., secretary; and Watler B. 
Moore, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, treasurer. 
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@ ROY B. DAVIS and W. C. 
WHITTECAR of Plains Cooperative Oil 
Mill were pictured recently in the Lub- 
bock Avalanche-Journal with pronghorn 
antelopes killed during a hunt in New 
Mexico. 


e Science May Widen 


. 

Use of Linters 
STRENGTHENING COTTON linters 
by chemical modification may boost the 
use of these extremely short fibers in 
making rag-content paper, according to 
scientists at USDA’s Southern Utiliza- 
tion Division in New Orleans, an article 
in the current issue of USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Research says. 

Research, conducted at 
oratory in New Orleans, 
with Crane and Co. 
Chemical Cotton Co., followed three 
chemical avenues: decrystallization, 
cyanoethylation, and hydroxyethylation. 
The first two offered no commercial 
possibilities, but the third, hydroxyethy- 
lation, shows some promise by creating 
tiny fibers on the linters. 

Hydroxyethylation includes immers- 
ing the linters in a sodium hydroxide 
solution and centrifuging to damp-dry 
them. The cotton is then placed in an 
airtight reactor, flushed with nitrogen 
to remove the air, and flooded with car- 
bon tetrachloride containing about 3.8 
percent ethylene oxide. After reaction, 
the solution is neutralized, and the lint- 
ers are washed and dried. 

Research indicates that chemical modi- 
fication of linters may give them the 
characteristics needed in papermaking, 
thus assuring the paper industry a firm 
supply of cotton while broadening the 
market for linters. 

Linters have had limited use in paper- 
making because the mills have not been 
able to develop from linters the same 
strength obtained from long cotton 
fibers. 

A major 


the ARS Lab- 
in cooperation 
and Southern 


source of supply of long 


cotton fibers has been textile clippings. 
However, the blending of cotton and 
synthetic fibers is increasing, thus caus- 
ing a problem. Synthetics can’t be used 
in papermaking and it’s almost impossi- 
ble to separate them from the cotton. 
Consequently, a good percentage of the 
supply of textile clippings is now lost 
to paper manufacturers 


A.B. Forehand Named Co-op 
“Ginner of the Month” 


Artie B. Forehand, manager of the 
Levelland (Texas) Farmers Cooperative 
Gin has been named cooperative ginner 
of the month for September, by Texas 
Cooperative News. 

He has been a 
County for the 
which time he 


resident 
past 31 


of Hockley 
years during 
has worked as a cow- 
boy, farmer, school teacher, county 
agent, feed store owner and gin mana- 
ger. He is a graduate of Texas Tech- 
nological College at Lubbock. 

Forehand has served 
the Church of Christ 
many years, and is president of the 
Levelland Independent School District 
board. He also serves as weather observ- 
er for the government. 

He and Mrs. Forehand, 
Jessie Holt, have four 
daughters. 


as an elder in 
in Levelland for 


the former 


sons and four 


Texas Crushers Set Meeting 


Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion has scheduled the first of a series 
of area meetings for Association mem- 
bers on Oct. 8 in Harlingen. 
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To speed up box car un- 
loading, we present our 
high pressure unloader with 
a new type pipe arrange- 
ment. One man can enter 
the car, and unload to full 
capacity ... up to 50 tons 
per hour. 


We fly our own plane and 
can be with you in a very 
short time .. . helping to 
lay out the BEST WAY TO 
UNLOAD. 


If it moves by air—we 
can move it! 
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MACHINERY COMPANY 
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PORTABLE GRAIN UNLOADER 


SWIVELSCOPE FOR BOX CARS 
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Write, Wire or Phone, Today! 
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.--- Almost enough to fill the Cotton Bowl 


That’s the number of injured workmen who received medical aid and com- 


pensation benefits from Texas Employers’ in 1957. 


Of course, the thousands who were not injured because of the intense safety 


efforts of TEIA and its policyholders would fill many Cotton Bowls. 


But when accidents do occur, it’s doubly gratifying to know that your insur- 
ance carrier has trained and experienced men in 25 Texas offices who have 


the desire to handle your claims fairly and promptly. 


This service is one of the principal reasons why TEIA writes more workmen's 
compensation insurance in Texas than any other five companies combined. 
Why not put this service to work for you? Call your nearest Texas Employers’ 


office today. 


SERVICE OFFICES 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS ABILENE + AMAMLLO » AUSTIN 


BEAUMONT © CORPUS CHRISTI 

INSURANCE ASSOCIATION DALLAS * DALLAS (OAK CLIFF) 
EL PASO « FORT WORTH 
FREEPORT + GALVESTON 
HOME OFFICE HARLINGEN * HOUSTON 
LONGVIEW * LUBBOCK 

EMPLOYERS INSURANCE BUILDING S55) MIDLAND « ODESSA « PorT 
DALLAS, TEXAS > ARTHUR « SAN ANGELO « SAN 


AUSTIN F. ALLEN, Chairmen of the Boord BEN H. MITCHELL, President : ANTONIO © SHERMAN TYLER 
WACO © WICHITA FALLS 
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Barclay McFadden Appointed 
By 4-H Foundation 


The appointment of Barclay McFad- 
den, president of Geo. H. McFadden & 
Bros., Inc., Memphis, Tenn., as chair- 
man of a fund raising program within 
the cotton industry in behalf of 4-H 
Club work, has been announced by 
Grant A. Shrum, executive director of 
the National 4-H Foundation. 

McFadden points out that the 4-H 
movement serves more than 2,200,000 
young people in more than 90,000 4-H 
Clubs under the leadership of 300,000 
volunteer leaders. 

He notes that many members of the 
industry are already contributing to 
4-H work locally and adds that “divi- 
dends from our existing investments in 
1-H are greater because of the signifi- 
cant contribution of the National 4-H 
Foundation to local 4-H work.” “The 
real pay-off,” he adds, “is in the know- 
ledge, skills and attitudes that these 
young people learn and develop which 
will guide them in their future en- 
deavors as citizens of our country.” 

The Foundation’s work is financed 
entirely by private contributions from 
all areas of business and industry as 
well as 4-H Clubs. 


Among current activities of the Foun- 
dation are the operation of the Interna- 
tional Farm Youth Exchange, a people- 
to-people program for exchanging rural 
youth betvreen the U.S. and nearly 50 
countries; the operation of the National 
4-H Center in suburban Washington, 
which will open next spring as a citizen- 
ship and leadership training center. 


USDA Phoro 
Discussing Cottonseed Meal Research 


DR. JOHN DUCKWORTH, Rowett Research Institute, Bucksburn, Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, conferred recently with USDA scientists at the Southern Utilization Re- 
search and Development Division, ARS, in New Orleans, La. Research workers at 
SURDD seeking a chemical measure for the nutritive value of cottonseed meal have 
reported that a measure of lysine, or the available lysine content, appeared to be 
the best method so far developed. Dr. Duckworth participated in a large cooperative 
experiment in the United Kingdom for testing protein concentrates, patterned after 
the cooperative experiment on cottonseed meals in which SURDD took part. In 
a seminar given at the Southern Division, he reported findings similar to those of 
the SURDD scientists. Included in the tests in Britain were some cottonseed meal 
samples from the Southern Division. Pictured, from the left, are Dr. Duckworth 
and Drs. V. L. Frampton, SURDD; A. B. Watts, Louisiana Experiment Station, 
and A. M. Altschul, SURDD. 





INVEST IN A REAL MONEY MAKER .. 


ALESON COTTON 


FOR HIGHEST YIELD, COARSER FIBRE 


my own crop and also do work for the 


“IT OPERATE a cotton stripper on Gk ID aes y 


public. I stripped in approximately 11 

fields this past fall, containing five dif- 

ferent types of cotton. Next to the last 
R ‘ field was Watson’s Stormproof. The 
vead what 


Carl Uland, 


field was the most heavily infested 
with Johnson grass I had stripped in. 


Plano, Texas, The cotton had stood the weather per- 


has to say about / / fectly, stripped 


better and brought 


Watson Storm- approximately 5¢ per pound more in 

proof Cotton the loan than any of the other cotton 
I had stripped. Watson’s Stormproof 
cotton certainly proved to me it is a 
good cotton to plant.” 


INVEST IN A REAL MONEY MAKER.. 
PLANT Watson Cotton 
FOR HIGHEST YIELD, COARSER FIBRE 


OTHER WATSON VARIETIES: Empire - Stoneville 62 - D&PL - Watson - Rowden. 


FERRIS WATSON SEED COMPANY 


GARLAND, TEXAS 
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DUAL MOTOR LINTER 





COTTON SEED MACHINERY 


SEED CLEANERS HULLERS 
LINTERS SHAKER SEPARATORS 


TRULINE GUMMERS HULL AND SEED SEPARATORS 
SAW FILERS MEATS PURIFIERS 
LINT CLEANING MACHINERY 





CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


SALES OFFICES AND PARTS STOCKS: 


MEMPHIS 
146 E. Butler St. 


DALLAS FRESNO 


3200 Canton St. 2822 S. Maple Ave. 


EXPORT SALES: EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Moisture Content High 





Cottonseed Quality Brings Warnings 


pet py over cottonseed quality, 
and the danger of inferior products 
from low-quality seed, is being expressed 
in meny areas by commercial labor- 
atories, cottonseed research leaders and 
members of the cotton industry. Wet 
weather during cotton harvesting, they 
point out, has caused difficulties for 
growers, ginners and cottonseed proc- 
essors 

Cottonseed exposed to wet, humid 
weather, comments A. Cecil Wamble, 
manager, Texas Cottonseed Products Re- 
search Laboratory, College Station, “will 
be very hazardous to store safely, even 
after drying out in the field to reduce 
moisture content.” 


e Precautions Outlined Wamble out- 
lined the following precautions for gins 
and oil miils 

“Ginners 
cottonseed 
moisture 
facilities 


should not 
that run 
unless their 
include 


attempt to hold 
over 10 percent 
cottonseed storage 
a well-designed cooling 


EARL HEARD 


DR. C. R. SAYRE 


system. Be especially careful to keep 
‘corner niles’ cleaned out when emptying 
bins containing high-moisture cotton- 
seed. 

“Oil mills should store high-moisture 
cottonseed in small units equipped with 
the best air cooling facilities. Cool to 60 
F, or less, as soon es possible. Watch 
seed temperatures daily. High-moisture« 
cottonseed should be milled directly 
whenever possible. Always mill the 
highest temperature cottonseed first if 
it contains spots which are higher than 
the prevailing outside air temperature; 
otherwise, mill seed of highest free 
fatty acid content first.” 


e Grading Important — The importance 
of cottonseed grading is brought out in 
a statement by C. B. Spencer, Dallas, 
chairman of the Cotton Production Com- 
mittee, Statewide Cotton Committee of 
Texas: 

“The Cotton and Cottonseed Quality 
Committee of Texas strongly recom- 


On Lubbock Program 


THREE of the many leaders in the cot- 
ton industry who will participate in the 
1958 Cotton Spinner-Breeder Conference 
in Lubbock are shown here—Dr. C. R. 
Sayre of Delta and Pine Land Co., Earl 
Heard of West Point Manufacturing Co. 
and Dr. Earl Berkley of Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co. The Conference, on Oct. 21-22 
at the Lubbock Hotel, will bring together 
representatives from all parts of the Cot- 
ton Belt. Theme for the meeting is “Mod- 
ern Quality Evaluations and Their Re- 
lation to Cotton Spinning.” Details of 
the program appeared Sept. 20 in The 
Press. The Delta Council sponsors the 
Conference, and Plains Cotton Growers, 
Inc., will be host at Lubbock. USDA's 
Cotton and Cottonseed Advisory Com- 
mittee will meet in Lubbock Oct. 20, and 
the Plains Maid of Cotton Contest will 
be held at the time of the Conference. 


EARL BERKLEY 
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mends that all cottonseed be purchased 
on the basis of their official grade. 
Fortunately, most of the cottonseed in 
Texas are sold on grade now. When fol- 
lowed, this practice protects the farmer 
against marketing high grade seed at 
low grade prices. It protects the ginner 
and oil miller against paying high prices 
for low grade seed. It should stimulate 
cottonseed improvement work by cotton 
breeders, farmers and ginners. 

“There is a big difference in the 
crushing value of cottonseed depending 
on the amount and quality of oil, protein 
meal and linters produced. This year 
there is a wider difference in cotton- 
seed quality than usual. In some sec- 
tions, excessive moisture has greatly re- 
duced the value of seed for both plant- 
ing and milling purposes. Root rot and 
angular leaf spot diseases, which lower 
the value of cottonseed, were a _ lot 
worse in some sections than others. 

“The farmer is learning the hard way 
that cotton must be harvested so as to 
preserve its quality; for they are being 
docked heavily for bringing green, damp, 
wet, trashy, trampled loads of cotton to 
the gin. Green, damp, or wet seed cot- 
ton results in cottonseed with high mois- 
ture content. Cottonseed with more than 
12 percent moisture content cannot be 
safely stored. When moist seed be- 
comes hot, free fatty acid develops and 
the germination and milling quality are 
greatly impaired. Expensive prepara- 
tions have been made at oil mills to 
bring and keep the moisture content be- 
low the danger level. However, there is 
no way to lower fatty acid content, 
when it rises above the danger point the 
germination and milling qualities 
permanently impaired.” 


are 


Cotton Ginned to Sept. 15 


The Bureau of Census reported 
of cotton ginned to Sept. 15. This compared with 
1,622,012 to the same date of 1957, and 3,253,885 
two years earlier. Details by states follow 
(Running bales 


inters are not included) 


State 1958 1957 1956 


United States 1,645,486 622,012 3,253, 
Alabama 119,280 210,179 236 
Arizona 8, 30,974 55 
Arkansas 297 31,002 
California 29,7 -203 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Mexico . 

North Carolina 39,72 26,817 ,000 
Oklahoma 56 5g 27,696 
Seuth Carol'na 3, 492 987 
Tennessee 5,26 a 503 
Texas 

All other States 206 241 


The 1958 figures include estimates made for 
~tton gins report'ne too late for use in this 
report and are subject to revision. The revised 

for cotton ginned this season prior to 

is 1,008,861 bales 

U.S. total for 1958 includes 212,569 bales 
of t’e crop of 1958 ginned prior to Aug. 1 counted 
in the supply for the cotton season of 1957-58, 
compared with 230,756 for 1957, and 404,845 for 
1956. Also included are 950 bales of American- 
Egyptian cot’on for 1958, compared with 573 for 
1957, and 378 for 1956. 

Cotton consumed during August, 1958, amounted 
to 638.767 bales. Cotton on hand in consuming 
establishments on Aug. 30, 1958, was 1,504,070 
bales, and in public storage and in compresses 
5,850,815 bales. The number of active consuming 
cotton spindles for August was 17,541,000. Imports 
ecur'ng June, 1958, were 1,974 bales and the ex- 
ports of domestic cotton, excluding | nters, during 
July, were 469,011 bales 


General Mills Buys Firm 


General Mills, Inc., has bought the 
U.S. operations of Spratt’s, English 
firm making pet food. 
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ready wherever, 


whenever you want it! 


Whether you need a small motor-driven blower or a 
500 H.P. motor to power your plant, Reddy Kilowatt 
is at your service continuously. 


Call on Reddy any time you need him... be the load 
big or small, he’s waiting to serve you... dependably 
and economically. 


Texas Power & Light Company engineers 
will be glad to discuss with you any 
power problem concerning your business 
in the territory this Company serves .. . 
advising you regarding the efficient, 
economical use of Electric Power in the 
cotton ginning industry. 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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Lipide Research Journal 
Gets $50,000 Grant 


Research with fats has brought a 
$50,000 grant to Dr. D. B. Zilversmit, 
University of Tennessee Medical Unit, 
Memphis. U.S. Public Health Service 
made the award. 

The grant is to start a new interna- 
tional scientific publication called “Jour- 
nal of Lipide Research.”” The Memphis 
physiologist will be editor-in-chief. 

Dr. Zilversmit has been doing re- 
search in this field for 15 years. It is 
important because of the suspected re- 
lation of abnormalities in fat metabol- 
ism to heart disease. 

The new journal will include articles 
concerning chemical as well as medical 
aspects of lipide metabolism. 

Dr. Zilversmit also also has been 
elected chairman of the Gordon Confer- 
ence on lipide metabolism and will ar- 
range the 1959 program. Scientists from 
this country and abroad attend the 
yearly scientific meetings of the con- 
ference 

The physiologist recently spent three 
months as guest investigator at the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search in New York. While there, he 
gave a series of lectures on interpreta- 
tion of experiments performed with 
radioactive isotopes, continuing his 
chemical studies on body fats at the 
same time. 


Lard Exports Smaller Lubbock Club Honors C. B. Spencer 


U.S. lard exports during the past 12 
months were 28 percent below 1956-57. 
West German buying of Polish and 
Dutch lard, instead of American, ac- 
counts for most of the decrease. 


JOHN KEY, left, president, Lubbock Agriculture Club, is shown presenting a mini- 
ature cotton bale and cotton suit to C. B. Spencer, Dallas, agricultural director, 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. Spencer was honored for “outstanding 
service to Texas agriculture” on Sept. 22. More than 110 turned out for the Agri- 
culture Club’s monthly program to honor and hear Spencer. A plaque on the mini- 
ature bale of cotton was inscribed with the message that due to oo “untiring, 
. unselfish efforts, much progress had been made in the cotton industry.” It was 
Soybean Rates Reduced addressed to “Mr. Cotton.” In his talk, Spencer told the South Plains cotton pro- 

Savings in soybean and grain rail ducers and businessmen that farmers “can add literally millions of dollars to the total 
shipping rates from Cotton Belt points value” of the area cotton crop this year through careful harvesting. He further 
east of the Mississippi will become ef- emphasized that harvesting affects grade and staple, which determine price. Key 
fective in October. and Jack Creel, program chairman, presented the awards to Spencer. 





R. B. Sport Is Honored 


R. B. Sport, who has retired after 17 
CONSTRUCTED FOR years as manager of the Shallowater 
(Texas) Cooperative Gin Co., was given 
special recognition at the recent annual 


meeting. Sport was named “Cooperative 
AND Ginner of the Year” by the Texas Co- 


operative Ginners Association at its an- 
nual meeting in Dallas last February. 
We Manufacture: Carey D. Gooch was introduced as the 
new manager at the meeting also. Gooch, 
Lint Traps for Lint Cleaner Discharges — ay | serve the ey oe gael 
: during the coming year, formerly was 

All Metal Bootless Type Traveling Telescope manager of the Farmers’ Cooperative 
High Efficiency Cyclone Dust Collectors Gin at Garland. Other officers serving 
Rubber-Lined Elk during the ensuing year will be E. B. 
ubber-Lined Lidows Teague, president; Howard G. Preston, 
All Steel Rock and Green Boll Catchers vice-president; H. G. Warren, R. Cc. 


. Middlebrook, E. R. Merrell, Carl B. 
All Steel Customer Seed Bins Vardeman and Jack Dulaney. 
Grid Bars 


Allied Mills Move Offices 


General offices of Allied Mills in 
Chicago have been moved to the new 
ANDERSON & BIGHAM SHEET METAL WORKS Morton Salt Building, 110 North Wack- 


er Drive. 





Write us for further information and details 


GIN, MILL AND ELEVATOR WORK 


424 AVENUE | PHONE PO 5-528) OX 14 @ JAMES W. GILES has been 
elected vice-president of the Commander- 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS Larabee Division, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land, at Kansas City, Mo. 
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COTTON WAREHOUSEMAN 
is in there Pitching 


...-for You! 


He plays an important position 


on Cotton’s team 


He's exerting every effort to: 


> Make certain that your SHIPPING ORDERS 
are given prompt and accurate attention 


X%> Execute your REWEIGHING AND RESAM- 
PLING Instructions with minimum delay 


x} Provide COMPRESSION SERVICE to meet 
shipping deadlines and minimize transpor- 
tation costs 


x} Issue WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS on your 
storage cotton — guaranteeing delivery of 
the exact bale on demand, and assuring 
you of maximum protection of every bale 
placed in his care. 


NATIONAL Cotton Compress & 
Cotton Warehouse Association 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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THIS GRETNA REFINERY is located 
across the broad Mississippi from the 
Wesson Oil and Snowdrift headquarters 
in New Orleans. 


Wesson OIL AND “MR. PETE” 
two of the best-known names in cot- 
ton and oilseed processing—are featured 
in an article in the September-October 
issue of the Texas and Pacific Railway 
Publication, “T & P Topics.” 

“The Wesson Way with the Oil of 
King Cotton” is the title of the article. 
Pictures of Wesson Oil and Snowdrift 
Co. operations and of A. Q. Petersen, 
described as “Wesson’s personable Mr. 
Pete.” illustrate the story. 

Excerpts the article follow: 

“The timeworn ‘tall oaks from tiny 
acorns’ label aptly compliments the de- 
velopment of countless enterprises, yet 
it could be a descriptive understatement 
of the expansive growth of Wesson Oil 
and Snowdrift Co., Inc., of New Orleans. 
This great American company started 
from cottonseed . which, unlike the 
acorn, had been not only a waste but a 
nuisance. 

“Time was when cottonseed, aside from 
its planting value, was the derelict of 


from 


Wesson’s 


Dixie . . . even though its odorous ker- 
nel oil was credited with once providing 
an ancient Orient with its ‘oil for the 
lamps of China.’ Southern cotton gins 
and plantation owners found it difficult 
to dispose of the surplus seed. 

“Before the turn of the century, at- 
tempts were made to develop markets for 
refined cottonseed oil. The efforts failed. 
Then, in 1899, Dr. David Wesson, head 
chemist for The Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
discovered a method of deodorizing cot- 
tonseed oil . and that was the dawn 
of the gigantic cottonseed oil industry 
which today is a multi-million dollar 
business throughout the nation’s Cotton 
Belt. 


e The Wesson Way—“‘Wesson Oil and 
Snowdrift, dating back to 1887, and its 
first little firm, Southern Cotton Oil, 
is the nation’s oldest cottonseed process- 
ing company. Its great Gretna refinery, 
just across the broad Mississippi from 
New Orleans, is the world’s largest cot- 
tonseed oil processing plant. It was the 
first firm of its kind to make cooking 
oil out of cottonseed oil. 

“The rapid rise of Wesson Oil and 
Snowdrift also is the story of a deter- 
minded young Dane who started in the 
oil-cake business in Denmark and came 
to America in pursuit of this business 
before he was old enough to vote. Two 
years later and a half-century ago, this 
young man, Aage Qvistgaard-Petersen, 
along with A. D. ‘Pat’ Geoghegan, who 
became Wesson’s first president, bought 
a cottonseed oil business called South- 
port Mill, Ltd. In 1925, this pioneering 
pair bought Southern Cotton Oil and its 
subsidiary, Southern Cotton Oil Trading 
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Co. All three firms were merged under 
the name Wesson Oil and Snowdrift Co., 
Inc., with headquarters in New Orleans 

“Following the death of his associate, 
Pat Geoghegan, in 1940, Aage Q. Peter- 
sen, assumed the presidency of Wesson 
Oil and Snowdrift. In 1956, he moved 
up to become Chairman of the Board of 
Directors and was succeeded as presi- 
dent by E. A. Geoghegan, of the 
late ‘Pat’ Geoghegan. 

“A shrewd administrator and mar- 
keting genius, Mr. Pete—as he affec- 
tionately is called in the farflung Wes- 
son family—has led the way in forging 
a great diversified company with a 
half-dozen subsidiaries and even more 
than this number of affiliates. Net sales 
in the last fiscal ‘recession’ year amount- 
ed to $172 million. Annual dividends to 
shareowners always exceed $2 million. 


son 


e Wesson Family—“To view further the 
vastness of Wesson, plantwise it owns 
six refineries, a like number of shorten- 
ing factories plus scores of cotton gins, 
crushing mills, and fertilizer plants. Its 
list of subsidiaries and their products 
also affords some conception of Wes- 
son’s varied manufactures and processes: 

“Blue Plate Foods, 
items like mayonnaise, peanut butter, 
margarine and salad dressings, and 
packs such products as coffee, tea, spices 
and preserves. Southern Shell Fish Co., 
Inc., processes popular seafood such as 
shrimp, oysters and crabmeat, and also 
distributes sundry canned Southern 
vegetables such as okra, tomatoes, 
crowder peas, greens and beans under 
the ‘Blue Plate’ brand. Southport Paint 
Co., Inc., manufactures paint from the 


Inc., produces 
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“Long the most acclaimed company 
product is the popular ‘Wesson Oil,’ 
which is America’s largest selling vege- 
table oil. ‘Wesson Oil,’ is solely the prod- 
uct of cottonseed—-the same cottonseed 
considered worthless only a short age 
ago. 














shortening and a long-time standard. 
The company also produces and distri- 
butes over a dozen different kinds of 
oils and shortenings designed for special 
uses and markets; grocery types for 
Mrs. America and industrial kinds for 
bakeries, restaurants, schools, etc. 

“Promotionwise, Wesson was one of 
the first companies to put out a cook- 
book as an advertising medium. It was 
issued prior to World War I. Even be- 
fore this, Wesson employed a home 
economics demonstrator and soon had a 
troupe of attractive distaff economists 
conducting cooking schools and lauding 
Wesson products at church socials, 
grocery stores and schools. Wesson still 
publishes cookbooks, of course, and it 
still has home economists. 

“In its early packaging practices 

















by-product pitch. South Texas Cotton Wesson once 
Oil Co., Fidelity Chemical Corp., and appealing 
Wesson Oi! and Snowdrift Sales Co., all and coffee vots. In more recent times, 
contribute toward the production and __ sales 
distribution of Wesson’s renowned Oil 
cooking oils, shortenings and by- recipes, such as ‘Lovelight Chiffon Cake’ 
products. with 


themes like 


‘Mr. Pete’ 


voted to his 


distributed ‘Snowdrift’ in 
kitchenware, like stew pans 


promotion has used new Wesson 


‘Bake Your Gift’ and 


Snowdrift being promoted by 
special baking and frying subjects plus 
its ‘In-Can-Coupon.’ 


‘For genial, unpretentious 
‘Mr. Pete’ Petersen, Wesson Oil and 
Snowdrift is virtually a way of life. De- 
Wesson family, he is a 
“*Snowdrift,’ is Wesson’s top-selling a believer in plowing a goodly share 
0 


the earnings back into new equip- 
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ment, new methods and new ideas. . 
‘to try to stay a jump ahead in this 
highly competitive age.’ He loves to 
work and has never lost that boyish 
glint in his eyes as if envisioning a 
‘better way and brighter horizons.’ 


“A typical scene in his New Orleans 
office is a desk covered with reports 
and papers, while behind it, working 
away in shirtsleeved zeal, is energetic 
‘Mr. Pete.” Though  soft-voiced, he 
speaks with Univac speed . . .undoubt- 
edly synchronized with one of the fastest 
minds in industry. His keen knowledge 
of industrial finance, marketing and 
management not only has spearheaded 
Wesson’s progress, but also invited his 
membership to board directorship of a 
number of companies. He has been a 
member of Texas and Pacific’s board of 
directors for the past 15 years. 

“While the humble cottonseed marked 
the birth of this great business and is 
still a key seed to its success, admittedly 
other plant oils further nurture Wesson 
production nowadays. Soybean oil is a 
big contributor, as are peanut oil and 
coconut oil. Still, for Wesson’s most ac- 
claimed product, ‘Wesson Oil,’ the one 
and only oil good enough is the seed oil 
from King Cotton. 


“Summarily, the philosophies of Aage 
Q. Petersen included the abhorrence of 
waste in any form... be it of time, 
energy or product. Thus _ providently, 
‘the Divinity that shapes our ends’ and 
steered him to America also blessed and 
inately equipped him for the role he 
has essayed so well. No doubt about it, 
cottonseed was a waste ... once upon 
a time.” 










NEW! IMPROVED! 


GREEN LEAF EXTRACTOR. 
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CEN-TENNIAL 6-CYLINDER GRID 
TYPE CLEANER WITH STICK AND 


Easy to install in the 
Field. Heavy Duty 
Steel Construction. 


Permanently sealed 


Len-Jennia/ 


COTTON GIN 


DALLAS, TEXAS - COLUMBUS, GA. - MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Literature 


Do you need more hull, stick and green 
leaf extraction? 

This problem can be economically solved 
by adding a Cen-Tennia] Stick and Green 
Leaf Extractor to your present Cleaner, 
regardless of make. 


Write 
Today 
for 
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* More on Excessive Drying 


MORE RESEARCH INFORMATION 
on drying cotton at gins is presented in 
an article on Page 12. The problem of 
drying cotton for ginning and its rela- 
tionship to qualitv is one of wide 
interest to ginners, merchants and spin- 
ners, and there are many different views 
on the subject. The Press is pleased to 
publish this authoritative discussion, as 
it published other discussions in the 
past. It is hoped that such information 
will enable cotton buyers and spinners to 
define more accurately cotton quality 
and fiber damage and to reflect these 
in the value of cotton. This is essential, 
as C. M. Merkel and James A. Luscombe 
of USDA’s Cotton Ginning Laboratories 
at Stoneville an? Clemson pointed out 
in The Press on May 31, 1958. Present 
ginning practices were developed to 
meet market requirements, and growers 
and ginners are trying to supply the 
quality needed—but they have to know 
what buyers want. 


* Oops! We Goofed 


CALIFORNIA COTTON OIL CORP. 
and PRODUCERS COTTON OIL CO. 
are co-sponsors with the J. B. Bos- 
well Co. of signboards advertising cot- 
ton throughout the San Joaquin Valley. 
The Press on Sept. 20 carried a pic- 
ture of one of the billboards, containing 


the names of all three firms, but the ac- 
companying text mentioned only the 
Boswell sponsorship. Col. Fred G. 
Sherrill of Boswell called attention to the 
fact that the firms were listed alpha- 
betically on the billboard, and that 
California Cotton Oil Corp. and Pro- 
ducers should receive equal credit for 
this project. We apologize to all three, 
and congratulate all three on giving 
cotton this valuable advertising. 


® Textile Wage Hearing 


OCT. 15 is the date for a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor hearing to determine the 
minimum wage prevailing in the cotton, 
silk and synthetic textile industries un- 
der the Walsh-Healey Act, the Cotton 
Council points out. 


* PL 480 Lint Exports 


COTTON PURCHASE authorizations 
of about $507 million have been issued 
since the Title 1, Public Law 480, pro- 
gram began. Sales of 2,996,000 bales of 
lint have been registered for export and 
about 2,890,000 bales have been exported 
or booked for export. 


© Yankee Ingenuity 


AN ATLANTIC CITY company, spec- 
ializing in unusual gifts, lists the follow- 
ing in its smart new catalogue: “Gigan- 
tic flowering cottonseeds. Grow to fabu- 


lous three and one-half feet tall. Takes 
only five months to reach maturity. New 
and unusual flowers change color from 
white to a soft pink. Produces an ave- 
rage of 10 bolls per plant. Easy to grow 
indoors or out .... Package of 30 to 
35 seeds—$1."” Anybody recognize a 
stalk of local cotton in the picture? A 
dollar for 35 seeds—how many farmers 
are getting that price? You got to hand 
it to Yankees. 


© Bollworm Traps Set 


CALIFORNIA has set up 60 light traps 
to detect any pink bollworm invasion 
from Arizona. The cotton pest has been 
found about 100 miles from the Cali- 
fornia-Arizona border. The light traps 
and two additional gin trash inspection 
rigs have been added as a precautionary 
measure. 


© Cotton Surplus Seen 

WORLD COTTON production is likely 
to exceed 17 million bales this season, 
the International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee predicts. The group sees an up- 
ward trend in production this season 
and next, with prospects that supplies 
will exceed consumption throughout the 
world. 


© Who's Who in Who's Who 


BANKERS and other fiscal fellows 
set a fast pace in Who’s Who in Ameri- 
ca, according to a news release reaching 
our office this week. They lead all the 
business men and women in the famous 
biographical reference work, according 
to a vocational-geographical index just 
completed by the publishers, Marquis- 
Who’s Who, Inc. 





Here’s What 
Ginners 
Say About 


These rubber linings are really 
tough. During the time we've used 
yur present elbows, we'd have been 

down five or six times, 
with unlined elbows.” 


BILL PERKINS, Mor. 
WIENKE GIN 
PETERSBURG, TEXAS 


—— 


“A rubber lined scroll was installed 


two years ago ar 
shape 
the wear we'd get 
unlined scroll 


D. 7. PIERCE, Mar. 
PAYMASTER GIN 
SNYDER, TEXAS 


1 


out of an 


Using unlined elbows, I've had 
gins down for replacement three 
and four times a season. With 

\ & C elbows, I've gone as long as 
three years without changing.”’ 


E. GRAY, Mor. 


J. 
SLAYTON CO-OP GIN 
SLAYTON, TEXAS 


— 


s still in good 
This is about three times 


Ae Feubbor Lined FAN SCROLLS 
and GIN ELBOWS 


The experience of these three gin men with rubber-lined scrolls 
and elbows is being duplicated in gins all over the country. Every 
year, progressive gin operators are saving thousands of dollars in 


replacements and costly 


“down” time because of the amazing 


abrasive-resistant quality of rubber lining. In test after test, 
rubber-lined equipment has outlasted unlined equipment by as 
much as nine to one! Take the advice 

of men who know from experience. 

A & C rubber-lined scrolls and 

elbows put you “way ahead in 

time, production and money 


Order your next scrolls 


and elbows from A & C. 


For complete information, 


contact your dealer or write: 


ABRASION & CORROSION ENGINEERING CO. 


P. ©. Box 3085 


OCTOBER 4, 1958 


Telephone DRake 6-5555 


Amarillo, Texas 
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___B. Ubberson Rides Again 





All Editors, Ad Men Watch Out 





CHITLING SWITCH, ARK 
Oct. 3, 1958. 
DERE Mr. EDITOR: 


I git a big kick out of some of these 
here magazine ads. 

One comes out with something about 
a man that dont never carry more than 
50 & no/100ths dollars in his pocket be- 
cause he buys travelers checks and so he 
dont worry. I tell you right now that if 
I ever git caught carrying 50 & 
no/100ths in my pocket I am going to 
half somebody examine my head and 
jest looking around I could count the 
people on my fingers that is supposed to 

well fixed and if you would frisk 
them the chances are that you would 
come up with about 1 & 35/100ths dol- 
lars in their britches. The only feller 
that I ever seen that carried more than 
that was a feller that always took part 
in a two-bit patch game and if he hap- 
pened to lose a few dollars he would 
throw a 100 dollar bill on the table when 
settling time came and nobody could 
change it and that would be the last you 
heard of him about that loss. If I 
earried 50 & no/100ths dollars in my 
britches the Mrs. would half a Roman 
holiday, whatever that is, every day 
that we lived together because she per- 
sonally sees to it that I am kept down 
to not more than cigarette and likker 
money. 


And you take them ads about fellers 
saying that they retired on 250 & 
no/100ths dollars per month. Mr. Editor 
that wont hardly pay for food and elec- 
tric bills unless you live on a beach un- 
der the palm trees and I ast you who 
wants to do that when they retire? You 
fellers that are figering on retiring with 
300 & no/100ths dollars per month bet- 
ter be searching for a waterproof cave 
and living on well water and hickory 
nuts for the balance of your days. It has 
got so that the only thing you can buy 
with a nickle is a lead pencil and you 
shore cant eat that. Speaking about 
living costs back in 1930 and 1931, my 
salary was cut down to where I wasn’t 
making much more than the roustabouts 
out in the mill and most people was 
living on turnip greens or what have 
you and if you had anything it was dam 
little. One feller said that he used to 
hunt rabbits for fun but that now he 
was in dead earnest. Mr. Editor back in 
them days I got so that I could eat any- 
thing that wouldnt bite me. But I never 
raked no leafs or leaned on any spades 
with the WPA boys. Somehow I never 
did agree with Mr. FDR on all that 
mess because he showed people that they 
could make a living by not doing no 
work and they been at it ever since ex- 
cept that now it is going on all over the 
world and all we got to do is pay the 
bill. We might half prosperity and 
plenty of it and I am glad that we half 
got it but they is a old saying that 
warns about whenever you think you 
are good you better look out. I read the 
other day where some govt expert said 
that they might be a shortage of lead 
if we half another war. Mr. Editor they 
is more lead in this here country I 








DERE Mr. EDITOR: 


I am in trouble agin. 

The Mrs. got hold of one of my 
letters I written to you and she told 
me that all I wrote was a bunch of 
lies and etc. I told her that nobody 
would read what I wrote if I didnt 
tell a lie now and then and I did not 
know whether nobody read the stuff 
anyways and for her to keep on her 
shirt but you know of course that 
a woman dont wear no shirt. If they 
did maybe they would pay more 
attention to the buttons on a mans 
shirt. 

Howsomeever, Mr. Editor, in order 
to be safe and to keep peace in my 
fambly I am going to serve nottice 
on everbody that hasnt got no better 
sense than to read this here stuff 
as follows to wit: 

Anything in this here column in 
the past the present or the future is 
fictictious. No characters are fash- 
ioned after actual people living or 
dead and any resemblance between 
these here characters or names in 
this here column or letter is purely 
coincidental. Now laugh that off. 

I guess that is all I can think of 
today. 


Your’N, 
B. Ubberson. 





reckon than they ever was but you dont 
find it in no mines. I guess you know 
where it is and I dont think it would be 
nice for me te tell you if you did not 
know. To end up this here foolishness I 
am going to quote the last stanza of a 
piece of poultry that Robert Burns put 
out about a mouse that had been plowed 


out of his home and I am going to put 
it here jest like he written it— 
“Still thou are blest compared wi’ me 


The present only toucheth thee: 
But och! I backward cast my e’e, 
On prospects drear! 
An’ forward tho’ I canna see, 


I guess and fear! 


Mr. Editor this here country aint 
home free by a dam sight. 
Your’N, 


B. Ubberson. 


Nine Students To Study 
Textile Technology 


Nine new students have registered 
for graduate study at the Institute of 
Textile Technology, the textile indus- 
try’s research and educational center in 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Members of the new first-year class 
are: Paul A. Chandler, Clinton, S.C.; 
Russell G. Duby, Cranston, R.I.; Bruce 
A. Gulbranson, New Bedford, Mass.; 
Clarence J. Hyche, Winfield, Ala.; 
William P. Ironside, Hope Valley, R. I; 
Francis L. Scardino, Fort Washington, 


Pa.; Allen F. Sission, N. Dartmouth, 
Mass.; Manuel A. Thomas, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; and Francis J. Zeglen, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Students registering for their second 
year of study are: Joseph J. Bellemore, 
Graniteville, Mass.; Damiano E. Cara- 
mante, Providence, R.I.; Henry Galary, 
New Bedford, Mass.; James W. Horn- 
by, Fall River, Mass.; Bartley F. Mc- 
Nally, Fall River, Mass.; and Robert J. 
Tisdale, Lincolnton, N.C. 

Owned and operated by textile mills, 
the Institute of Textille Technology 
organized its graduate school in 1947 to 
provide the textile industry with a sup- 
ply of personnel well founded in funda- 
mental sciences and in textile technology. 
Fellowships are awarded each year to 
outstanding undergraduates in these 
fields, so that they may pursue a two- 
year program of study leading to the 
Master of Science degree with a major 
in textile technology. 








New Motors 


PARE MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 


Delivered and Installed 
Anywhere — Anytime 


ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIR 





AND REWINDING 





Allis-Chalmers 
Century 
A. O. Smith 
Baldor 
Delco 


1108 34th Street 


Phone 
Day SH 4-2336 
Night SH 4-7827 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 





Lummus Gin Repair Parts 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO 


Industrial Supplies 
Dayton Belts 
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New Product 


NEW DEVELOPMENT FOR BULK 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
Screw 
a new 


Conveyor has announced 
development for conveying bulk 
materials. “Hy-Flo” Conveyor consists 
of a series of flights carried by a chain 


Col! p. 


Patented 
TITE-Sta. COVER AND CLAMPS 





CROSS SECTION 
Note Neat, Compact Construction 


SHOWN HERE are the conveyor and a 


cross section view. 


fitted with attachments, all enclosed and 
operating within a conventional screw 
conveyor trough. It will handle a variety 
of abrasive or non-abrasive materials, 
needs no separate return strands, is 
self-cleaning, compact, fast and requires 
a small amount of power to operate. 
Grain, flour, feed, chemicals, coffee, 
starch, sugar, salt, fertilizers, aggre- 
gates, etc., are typical of the free-flow- 
ing materials that may be handled. 


The cross-section suggests the sim- 


“Hy-Flo.” A complete 
standard head sec- 
tion fitted with a shaft, bearings and 
sprocket. The tail section comprises a 
tail shaft, sprocket and standard take- 
up. The intermediate sections are stand- 
ard screw conveyor troughing, fitted 
together in the regular manner. The con- 
veyor is completely enclosed with pat- 
ened “Tite-Seal” Cover and Clamps, 
making it dust-tight. 

Flights carry a deep load either hori- 
zontally or on an incline. Their shape 
fits the contour of the trough, giving 
positive wiping and cleaning action. 
They are made of a special tough, non- 
metallic material which assures smooth, 
quiet operation. 

The return strands of “Hy-Flo” are 
supported by a special “T” iron guide 
carried on cross steel supports entirely 
within the trough. Discharge from 
trough may be at any point desired. Any 
type of drive can be used. If slide gates 
are required they may be flat, curved, 
or hand or rack and pinion operated. 
Receiving spouts can be located to suit 
conditions. 

Further information can be obtained 
by addressing the manufacturer, Screw 
Conveyor Corp., 700 Hoffman Street, 
Hammond, Ind., or The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P.O. Box 7985, Dallas 26. 


plicity of 
veyor comprises a 


con- 


County Line Gin Elects 

County Line Cooperative Gin at Aber- 
nathy, Texas, has as its officers for the 
coming year J. H. Howard, president; 
G. W. Blackmon, vice-president; Earl 
Horne, secretary, F. C. Bishop and Mar- 
vin Floyd. Mathew Goodrich is manager. 





Approved by Insuring Companies 


RAPID DELIVERY SEED HOUSE—<6 Doors on Each Side. Standard Sizes: 20-30-40 Tons 
or Larger Capacities. 





BOTTOM DUMP BURR HOPPER—8 Doors. 25-35-45 Bale 
Capacities. Based on 590 pounds Burrs per Bale. 


FABRICATORS and ERECTORS of Pre-Fabricated Gin Buildings 


Mote Buildings * Warehouses * Conveyor Trusses 
Towers * Mix Feed Plants * Meal Bins 


Serving Gins, Oil Mills and Compresses. 


P.O. Box 404 





Tru-Fab Metal Products Co., 


OcTOBER 4, 1958 


Lubbock, Texas Phone POrter 2-8323 
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cottonseed in 1958. 








e Coker’s and Murray 
Plan Field Day 


DOUGLAS J. THOMAS Plantation and 
Gin, near Walls, Miss., will be the site 
on Oct. 9 of a field day sponsored by 
Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co. and The 
Murray Co. of Texas. 

Farmers, ginners, the press and oth- 


ers will devote the morning to seeing 
Coker’s cotton breeding work and in- 
crease of new strains; and the afternoon 
will be spent inspecting the _ gin’s 


modern equipment, including Murray’s 


new 120-saw gin. This is the first in- 
stallation in the Midsouth of this new 
gin, which was announced Sept. 6 in 
The Press. 


Melissa Gin Elects 


Members of the board of directors of 
the Farmers’ Cooperative Gin Associa- 
tion at Melissa, Texas, include George 
W. Moore, president; L. A. Billings, 
vice-president; W. O. Ramsey, C. D. 
Hendricks, Edward Powell, R. L. Cov- 
ington and George Littrell. J. H. Wysong 
is the manager. 


Texas Valley Ginnings 


Texas Lower Rio Grande Valley gin- 
nings to Sept. 22 totaled 397,005 bales, 
according to a weekly survey conducted 
by the Valley Farm Bureau. 

Only six gins remained open. Hidalgo 
County reported 2,166 bales were ginned 
last week bringing the county total to 
162,032 bales. 


Fires cost the cotton industry millions of dollars in direct losses 
each year. Many dollars more are paid in insurance rates deter- 
mined by the relatively high losses among cotton gins and 
other cotton firms. Fires bring disaster, or near disaster, for 
many individual firms when they sweep through the highly 
inflammable materials with which the cotton industry works. 
National Fire Prevention Week, Oct. 5-11, should serve as a 
reminder of the need for year-round vigilance against cotton 
fires. It should emphasize to everyone in the industry, also, the 
necessity for having the equipment and trained personnel to 
fight any fires that cannot be prevented. Effective fire preven- 
tion and fire fighting should be an essential part of the plan- 
ning and management of every firm that handles cotton and 
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Japan To Import Soybean 
Meal from Russia 


Japan will import 25,000 metric tons 


of soybean meal from the USSR, ac- 
cording to the USDA. (See related ar- 
ticle on Page 25 of the Sept. 20 issue of 
The Press.) 

The Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry has decided to approve the re- 
quest for importation of the meal un- 
der circumstances deemed exceptional. 
The soybean meal will be distributed at 
a reasonably low price as a stock-rais- 
ing premotion measure. 


Directors at Forney Gin 


Forney (Texas) Cooperative Gin Co. 
has as its current officers and directors 
J. L. Helm, president; T. R. Burchfield, 
vice-president; R. G. Pinson, secretary- 
treasurer, J. D. Burch and J. R. Hart- 
man. 


Plant Built in India 


Johnson and Johnson, maker of surgi- 
cal dressings and other cotton products, 
is building a plant in India. A U.S. 
government guarantee against failure 
to convert Indian funds into dollars has 
been given the firm. 


Fire Destroys Fortson Gin 
Fortson Gin, Rice, Texas, which was 
established 65 years ago, was destroyed 


by fire recently but Corsicana firemen 
saved the office and seed houses. 
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Developed by Conoco 





New Product To Compete 
With Vegetable Oils 


Continental Oil Co. has announced a 
new process to make chemical products 
from petroleum which formerly were 
made from vegetable oils. 

The new chemicals will be marketed 
under the trade name “Alfol.” They 
have been developed by Conoco scientists 
and engineers at Ponca City, Okla., 
over a period of nearly five years. They 
are based on earlier work done by Dr. 
Karl Ziegler, noted German scientist. 

Conoco said the new products will find 
use in the manufacture of such items as 
synthetic detergents, lubricating oil ad- 
ditives, plasticizers, cosmetics, emulsifi- 
ers, and paper and textile chemicals. 


Mechanical Cotton Picking 
Operators Form Group 


A group of mechanical cotton picker 
operators met recently in the office of 
the Alta Irrigation District in Reedley, 


Calif., and formed the Alta District 
Mechanical Cotton Pickers’ Association. 
E. C. Holz was elected president; 


Phillip Shamoon, vice-president, and 
Bob Preheim, secretary-treasurer. 

The purpose is the establishment of a 
season’s picking price for the current 
crop in the area. A price of $1.75 per 
hundredweight for one and three-fourth 
bales per acre and up for the first pick- 
ing and $2 ver hundredweight for the 
second picking, was settled on as being 
equitable. 

Approximately 40 operators of com- 
mercial machines became members of 
the association at this first meeting. 


Mother of Mrs. Harper Dies 
Mrs. J. C. Banks, Farwell, Texas, 


died Sept. 28. She was the mother of 
Mrs. Garlon A. Harper of Dallas. 








HOT AIR CHAMBERS 
HoT AIR Sf . 
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“SS” CONNECTS 
TO DIRT FAN 


FAN DRUM 


automatic drying and grid clean- 
ing gives excellent preparation on 
every lock. 


HINCKLEY 
GIN SUPPLY CO. 


4008 Commerce 
DALLAS 26, TEXAS 




















ew Developments 
in Cotton Gin Machinery 


The information and statements appearing in this department 
are furnished by the manufacturer of the equipment. 














The Lummus Cotton Gin Co. an- 
nounces the recent development of a new 
Stick and Green Leaf Machine. This 
machine is known as the “Little Giant.” 


In designing seed cotton cleaning 
equipment over a long period of years, 
Lummus has worked on the idea of re- 
moving the larger particles of foreign 
matter without breaking them up into 
smaller pieces. They point out that it 
is obvious that if a large piece of foreign 
matter can be removed intact, it is better 
to do this than to break it up into nu- 
merous small fragments, tangle it with 
the lint, and then subject the fibers to 
the tremendous beating necessary to re- 
move this imbedded trash. The Lummus 
“Little Giant” Stick and Green Leaf 
Machine goes even further with this 
principle. Most Stick and Green Leaf 
machines have very narrow clearances, 
and very small spaces to discharge the 
foreign matter. This tends to cause 
grinding of the trash into smaller pieces. 
In the “Little Giant,” trash is dis- 
charged into wide open spaces, large 
sticks and even the largest burs, with 
their stems intact, may be discharged 
completely free of any grinding action 


The average efficiency of the new 
“Little Giant” on sticks is 93 percent; 
it is 65 percent efficient on burs. But the 
most important fact is that no single 
machine can remove all foreign matter, 
therefore, the condition of the foreign 








matter left in the cotton by a machine 
cetermines the efficiency of the succeed- 
ing cleaning machinery. In this machine 
foreign matter is not broken into small 
pieces in order for it to pass through 
conventional cleaning surfaces. To ac- 
complish this, the openings are made 
large enough to accommodate the larg- 
est pieces of foreign matter. 

The small, compact, sturdily construct- 
ed “Little Giant” is made in two sizes. 
The six-foot model has ample capacity 
to clean seed cotton and discharge trash 
for a 5/90 gin outfit or anything small- 
er. Should the conditions be such that a 
higher than normal number of sticks 
and amount of green fvreign matter is 
in the cotton or that a higher capacity 
is required, an eight-foot model of this 
same machine is also made by Lummus. 

Tests show that this machine averages 
93 percent efficiency on sticks. This 
means that it will extract 93 out of 
every 100 sticks or stems in the seed 
cotton. The “Little Giant” will therefore 
go a long way toward solving the age- 
old problem of sticks in the rollbox. 

This new machine utilizes another 
new Lummus development; “The All 
Metal Doffing Cylinder.” 

The new “Little Giant” Stick and 
Green Leaf Machine is another indica- 
tion of Lummus efforts to provide gin- 
ners with the proper machinery to meet 
the problems brought about by mechani- 
cal harvesting, the firm points out. 
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e NCPA Directors 
Hold Meeting 


A SURVEY of potential markets for 
fats and oils will be made in the Far 
East by the Foreign Market Committee 
of the National Cottonseed Products 
Association. Arrangements were made 
through Cotton Council International, 
it was announced at the board of direc- 
tors meeting, Sept. 23 in Memphis. 

FE. M. Deck, Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
Foods Division; George M. Strayer, 
American Soybean Association, and 
Volorus Hougen, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, USDA, will compose a team 
which expects to leave in mid-October 
to visit Japan, Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Malaya, Thailand, Burma, India and 
Pakistan, to participate in the survey. 
Deck may return by way of Italy and 
Spain, where fats and oils market de- 
velopment projects are already under 
way, the Foreign Market Committee 
reported. 

The Research Director advised the 
board members that an agreement had 
been concluded between the Association 
and the National Cotton Council cover- 
ing cooperative efforts on cottonseed 
research projects that have been ap- 
proved by the Association’s Research 
Committee. The Board approved a state- 
ment of policy on the supervision of 
fellowships supported by the Associa- 
tion at USDA’s Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory. 

The Board also approved a_ policy 
statement, requested by the Traffic Com- 
mittee, that the Committee, in its activi- 
ties, will consider the interests of cotton- 
seed and cottonseed products as prima- 
ry, and that it will intervene in cases of 
broad action by regional freight bureaus 
involving increases or reductions in 
rates affecting the competitive position 
of cottonseed and cottonseed products. 

The Board also reviewed the recently- 
enacted Agricultural Act of 1958, and 
discussed the manner in which it may be 
expected to operate. The implications of 
the probable reduction in 1959 corn price 
support upon the maintainance of a com- 
petitive relationship between cottonseed 
and soybean price supports was em- 
phasized. 


Farm Journal Forecast: 





Over 18 Million Acres 
Of Cotton in 1959 


Eighteen to 19 million acres of cotton 
will be planted in 1959, the October issue 
of Farm Journal predicts. 

There’s a chance, the publication adds, 
that acreage may go even higher and 
that “next year we'll be harvesting one 
of the biggest cotton crops ever.” 

By areas, the article 
less than half of the farmers in the 
Southeast will increase acreage unde1 
Plan B, about half in the Southwest and 
Midsouth, and about three-fourths in 
Arizona-California. 


indicates that 


Mill Property Sold 


R. B. Anderson, president, Anderson 


Peanut Co.; and O. Hipp, president, 
Andalusia Gin Co., have purchased the 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. plant and 
equipment at Andalusia, Ala. 
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The Cotton 


e Uncle Sam, Farmer—After five years 
of plugging for a farm program of low- 
er price supports and planting 
curbs to “get the government out of ag- 
riculture,” many Washington officials 
some of the top ones included—are now 
seriously concerned that the effect of the 
new farm law may be just the opposite. 
They now worry that the result could 
be to get USDA even further into the 
storage anid price-making business. 


looser 


Concern is that, even with lower sup- 
ports, increased production will so de- 
press market prices that CCC will be 
forced to take title to an ever-increas- 
ing volume of “surplus’’ production 

That could be 
is almost certain to be, some officials 
believe. Under the new law, CCC auto- 
matically takes title to all cotton pro- 
duced under Option A (that grown in 
compliance with allotments). And, since 
the USDA purchase price is to be well 
above the supply-demand price, CCC 
sales policy will call the tune on market 
prices. 


Much the 


the case for cotton. 


Same situation is seen as 


Gin 


and Oil Mill Press 


prevailing for other 
wheat, soybeans. 


major crops corn, 


e Surpluses, Again Surpluses are on 
the rise again, despite stepped-up USDA 
efforts to boost exports to the maxi- 
mum. Here’s the outlook for major 
crops—showing the size of the carryover 
six years ago, the size of present carry 
over, prospects for a year from now and 
for two years from now. 


Cotton 
1958: 


1952: 


8,500,000 


2,800,000 bales; 

1959: 7 mil 
million 
million 


bales; 
lion 1960: 10 

W heat—1952: 
els; 1958: 881 million 
1959: 1,300,000,000 
1,600,000,000 bushels. 

Corn—1952: 487 million bushels; 
1958: 1,500,000,000 bushels: 1959: 
1,750,000,000 bushels: 1960: two 
billion bushels. 

Soybeans—1952: 4 million bush 
els; 1958: 20 million bushels: 1959: 
bushels; 1960: 90 million 


bales. 
bush 
bushels; 
bushels: 1960: 


bales; 


256 


55 million 
bushels. 


e Future Outlook Tipoff that there 


will be no major change from present 
Benson farm policy before 1960, at the 
earliest, is the appointment of Dr. 
Donald Paarlberg as Special Advisor to 
the President on Economics, the top 
White House position recently vacated 
by Dr. Gabriel Hauge. Paarlberg leaves 
as Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

Paarlberg has been a center of contro- 
versy since coming to USDA as an 
economic consultant in 1953—first, as 
the author of a statement to the effect 
that farmers who expected a return of 
high pre-Benson prices were living in a 
“dreamworld,”—secondly, as the official 
who ordered the “burning” of an official 
USDA publication surveying the decline 
in farm population. Statements of some 
of the farmers surveyed were critica! of 
USDA policies. 


USDA estimates an- 
other decline in cotton exports. Latest 
prediction is that between four and 
4,500,000 running bales will be sold for 
export—compared with 5,700,000 
last and 7,600,000 bales in 
57, the highest in 25 years. 
Chief 
decreasing 
increasing 


’ 
stocks of 


e Cotton Exports 


bales 
season 1956- 
static demand abroad 
foreign consumption and 
foreign production. Foreign 
cotton normal. 


reason 18 


are above 


5,000 Bales Lost in Floods 


Five thousand 
estimated to have 
week in the 


bales of cotton are 

been lost in floods 

last Presidio, Texas, area. 

@ T. J. HARRELL, Traders Oil 

Mill Co., Fort Worth, is at home recover- 
ing from his recent operation. 








The New 





WONDER STATE 


ELEVATED SEED HOUSE 


Positive Action Hopper Door is hand-chain driven with rack 


and pinion gear. 


Each 


from %” steel 


door is constructed 


plate, lubricated by 4 grease fittings to insure ease of action. 


Opening size 


Access Door and Catwalk for safety and convenience. 


42 x 32 inches in each hopper. 


Door 


is all steel, flush mounted, steel framed, industrial type. The 


catwalk has 


Accessories for Seed House. 


located on seed house at customer’s option 


a perforated safety grip-strut surface 


A custom seed hopper can be 


mounted directly 


into the seed house structure, no separate stand needed. Shed 


for trailer storage also available at extra cost. 


holes allow the 


addition 


Pre-drilled 
of this 


accessory at any time by 


simple bolting procedure. 


All Steel Construction, 20 x 
77 ton Cottonseed Capacity. 


WONDER STATE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Estimates Furnished Promptly 


Paragould, Ark. 
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1959 Maid of Cotton 
Now Being Sought 


Before traveling around the world 
next summer, the 1959 Maid of Cotton 
makes a 30,000-mile, coast-to-coast tour 
of the U.S. 

The National Cotton Council an- 
nounces that the representative of the 
American cotton industry will visit 26 
major U.S. cities, beginning with Miami, 
Feb. 2 

While in the Cotton Belt, the Maid 
will make public appearances in 11 oth- 
er Atlanta, New Orleans, Hous- 
ton, Dallas, San Antonio, El Paso, 
Phoenix, San Diego, Long Beach, Fresno, 
and Bakersfield. 

Turning north, she will take a swing 
through Portland, Salt Lake City, Den- 
ver, Des Moines, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
and Toledo. She will go to Boston, then 
on to Philadelphia and Washington. 

From Washington, the Maid will re- 
turn to the South for visits to Charlotte, 
Birmingham, Memphis, and Nashville. 
In Memphis, she will take part in the 
festivities of the annual Cotton Carnival 
and report on her travels to the city’s 
“King Cotton.” 

Plans also have been completed for 
the 1959 Maid of Cotton to visit the 
Canadian cities of Vancouver, Toronto, 
and Montreal before she embarks on her 
global tour in early June. Details of the 
around-the-world journey, which will 
take her to Hawaii, Australia, and the 
Far East, will be announced later. 

Applications for the 1959 Maid of 
Cotton contest are now being received in 
the Council’s Memphis office. 


cities 


Directors 


of New Home Gin Meet 


DIRECTORS of New Home Cooperative Gin, New Home, Texas, are shown here. 


Left to right, they are: Bobby Carroll, 


manager; E. R. Blakeney; B. A. Morrow; 


Walter Gasper; Dick Turner; Wilmer Smith, president; M. S. Renfro; L. C. Unfred. 


Laton Names Head Ginner 


Leland Stevens has been appointed 
head ginner at the Laton (California) 
Cooperative Gin, replacing Ernest 
Bryant, who held the position for the 
past five years. Bryant is retiring be- 
cause of ill health. 


Retired Ginner Dies 


Marion F. Thweatt, retired gin mana- 
ger at Lambert, Miss., was buried Sept. 
21 at Pine Flat Cemetery near Oxford, 
Miss. He died Sent. 18 in Memphis. 


Swift Moves Superintendent 


Elmer H. Eubanks has been named 
manager of the Swift & Co. soybean mill 
at Fostoria, Ohio. He succeeds F. E 
Doll, transferred to Chicago. 


New Synthetic for U.S. 


Celanese Corp. and the British firm, 
Imperial Chemical Industries, will mar- 
ket a synthetic fiber, Teron, in the 
U.S. by 1960. The fiber said to re- 
semble Du Pont’s Dacron, as both are 
derived from the same master patent, 
according to the Wall Street Journal. 
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QP? Cuts Costs... 


Boosts Gin Production 


How Statifier 


the advantages of moisture in bal- 
ing cotton. It makes pressing simpler 
It enables the press crew to keep up 
with the production of the largest gin. 
It reduces sponginess so that losses 
from broken ties are practically elim- 
inated. Press repairs are kept at a 
minimum. It turns dry, harsh-feeling 


Write, Wire or Phone 
For Details Today! 


The gentle mist of “wet water” now has the most 
dependable control yet devised. Two steel rods ( Magic 
Wands) protruding up through the bottom of the lint 
slide are connected to two sensitive-but-rugged micro 
switches under the slide. When the batt of cotton 
depresses the “wands” the must starts. The Moyst wet- 
ting agent insures quick, uniform penetration . . . costs 
less than 2¢ a bale and wet water only adds about 8 
Ibs. to a 500 Ib. bale. Breaks in the batt, releasing 
either “Magic Wand” or both, instantly stop the mist 
and prevent wetting the lint slide 


Samuel Jackson Manufacturing Co. 


S18 ORSKINE STREET 


POrter 2-2894 P. O. Box 5007 Lubbock 


Te 


samples into smooth ones that have a 
slightly longer staple 





2 Ib. weight — 21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 

Pretested for uniform strength 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure” 








xas 
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IB ELTON BAGGING CO. 
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Cotton Council Economist 
Reports on Outlook 


Consumption of clothing is in a long- 
range upward trend in line with the 
general rise in consumer spending, Dr. 
M. K. Horne, Jr., Memphis, National 
Cotton Council chief economist, told a 
special Senate subcommittee at Clemson, 
S.C., Sept. 29. 

He pointed out to the subcommittee 
studying textile industry problems that 
textile fiber consumption in the past 
decade has increased 25 percent in wom- 
en’s dresses, 320 percent in sportswear, 
and 80 percent in blouses. In men’s ap- 
parel he cited increases of 26 percent in 
shirts, 44 percent in trousers and over- 
alls, and 62 percent in coats and jackets. 
Sharper increases were shown in chil- 
dren’s wear. 

Recent ideas of the long-range trend 
in textiles have been distorted, the 
economist said, by the severe recession 
which began early in 1956. A cylical re- 
covery coupled with an end to the loss 
in net textile exports, could restore over- 
all textile demand to its normal upward 
trend in a short time, he contended. 
Other favorable factors in the outlook 
were said to be a faster rate of popula- 
tion increase in the ages which use the 
most clothing, increased emphasis on re- 
volving consumer credit, and recently 
enacted cotton legislation. 

Analyzing how total textile consump- 
tion could have failed to show much ex- 
pansion in the past decade despite the 
rising clothing trend, he pointed mainly 
to such industrial uses as bags, down 38 
percent, and electrical insulation, down 
23 percent. 

He pointed also to the competition of 
paper and plastic film in home furnish- 
ings as well as industrial uses, and to 
a decline of 360 million yards of cotton 
cloth exports since 1948-49, coupled with 
100 million yards of increased imports. 

Market research by textile manufac- 
turers was emphasized as a factor in the 
improved outlook. 

Discussing the $17 million cf cotton 
research expenditure, he said expansion 
is being planned in both private and pub- 
lic sectors. He said 30 private textile 
firms have 1,139 workers in research 
laboratories, in addition to the large re- 
search programs of man-made fiber pro- 
ducers, textile chemical and machinery 
manufacturers, private laboratories, and 
textile schools. 

He said reports of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue reveal the textile in- 
dustry spent $68 million on advertising 
in 1954 and $80 million in 1955. 

“Our retail apparel stores spent $161 
million on advertising, not to mention 
department stores and other groups. 
Man-made fibers do a very aggressive 
and costly job of promoting directly to 
the consumer, and the Cotton Council’s 
own program of promotion is so handled 
as to get millions of dollars annually in 
actual advertising value. All of us, by 
promoting our individual products, are 
promoting textiles in the good American, 
competitive way.” 


Sampling Rules Explained 


Misunderstandings and unintentional 
violations of USDA regulations con- 
cerning sampling of cotton and loan cot- 
ton have caused trouble for some ginners 
this season. Newsletter No. 99, issued 
by Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, 
outlines and explains the regulations. 
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Plans Made To Use 
Full Allotments 











Unanimous agreement that Texas 
1959 cotton acreage allotments should 
be fully planted was reached Sept. 25 by 
members of the State ASC Committee 
and farm and cotton industry represen- 
tatives. They met at College Station. 

State ASC Chairman Searcy Fer- 
guson assured the group that the State 
Committee will do everything possible 
to see that allotments are put in the 
hands of farmers who want to plant 
cotton. Everyone agreed that allotments 
of farmers not wanting to plant cotton 
should be transferred to other farmers 
in the county who want the acreage. 


ANOTHER 
NEW 


ADVERTISER 


ACE-SYCAMORE, INC. 


SYCAMORE, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturer of the Ace Gin 
Blower for use in cotton gins 
and oil mills. See advertise- 
ment on page 10. 
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Bollworm Deadline Extended 


The deadline for plowing under cotton 
stalks has been extended to Oct. 7 in 13 
South Texas counties under pink boll- 
worm quarantine. The extension applies 
in Arkansas, Brooks, Duval, Jim Hogg, 
Jim Wells, Kenedy, Kleberg, Nueces, 
San Patricio, Webb, Zapata and the 
northern parts of Hidalgo and Starr 
Counties. 


Firms To Make Peanut Butter 


Contracts for processing six million 
pounds of peanut butter have been 
awarded by USDA. Contractors are 
Perry Co., Camilla, Ga.; Blue Plate 
Foods, New Orleans; Newark (N.J.) 
Packing Co.; and Cinderella Foods, Di- 
vision of Stevens Industries, Dawson, Ga. 


— 
“The Press” 


Give your 
advertising 
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Titer gin Caiiplete With 23 shelf drie® Wir” BETTY &* ogy mR Ny 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cent 
and address in making word count. 


10 SWCKTU pyrsew 
pm. alip-ri r 


olt, 


i - : oC, ; 
Fairbanks-Morse, 220/440 volt, 900 r.p.m: moto 
- 


word per insertion. Include your firm name 


Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 


Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly 


Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE New V. D. Anderson Expeller parts 
New Fairbanks-Morse 16° x 12’, 80,000 Ibs., sus- 
bearing pipe lever hopper scale. Oil 
fining equipment, oil screening tank, Vogt 
hiller 42 36° and 30 filter presses, ’ 
ammonia compressors Carter gyrator screen, 
tanks omplete with Toledo Richardson 
scales, meal coolers, Roots-Connersville and Hoff- 
blowers, bucket elevator legs, pumps, and 

ors. Contact Lee Atherton of Archer-Daniels- 

Midland (« Minneapolis, Minnesota 


pensior 


scales, 


FOR SALE—Filter presses, screening tanks, single 
motor Anderson Super Duo expellers 
linters, baling presses, car unloader, 
fauer #199 seed cleaners, Bauer #153 and 403 
separating units, bar and dise hullers, 72” and 85” 
stack cookers, 72” 4-hi stack cookers for French 
expellers with enclosed drive, 42” and 60” rolls, 
boilers, hydraulic press room equipment.—V. 
Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, Fort Worth, Texas 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cookers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single press 
expeller mills Pittock & Associates, Glen Riddle, 
Pennsylvania 

FOR SALE—French earth extrac- 
tion unit, 20 ton complete with still 
filter pumps, heat exchangers, conden- 
sers, evaporators, tanks, motors, and electrical 
starting equipment. Purchased new and installed 
in 1949. Good condition. Contact Lee Atherton 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 2, Minn 


vegetable oil 
capacity 


presses 


INSPECTIONS and apprsisal. Dismantle and in- 
stallation.Oscar V. Shultz, Industrial Engineer- 
ing, Phone BUtler 9-2172, P. O. Box 357, Grape- 
vine, Texas 


cyclone 
Corsi- 


FOR SALE 
dust collector...Jno. J 
ana, Texas 


24° 9” rotor lift and new 
Bryant, Box 468, 


FOR SALE—2 French 4-cage screw presses 9” 
extensions, 75 h.p. motors. French screening tank 
Filter presses. French * cooker Frenco Drive 

72” cooker Hypoid Drive. D-K 5-high 90” all-steel 
cooker. Carver 1l4l-saw linters. Bauer 199 seed 
cleaner. Bauer 198 hull beater. Butters 141l-saw 
machines. Carver 48” bar huller. 36” attrition 
mills. No. 8 cake breaker. 2 single-box, up- 
packing, all-steel linter presses. Electric motors, 
starting boxes and switches. Steel sand and boll 
reel Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., Inc., 159 
Howell St., Dallas, Texas. Telephone RI-7-5958 





Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Gin stands: 4-80 saw F-3 Continental, 
4-80 saw late model Murray, 4-80 saw double mot- 
ing automatic Lummus. Cleaners: 1-50” T-cylinder 
Hardwicke-Eiter, 1-50" 5-cylinder Hardwicke-Etter, 
one 6-cylinder Continental airline, 2-10 6-cylin- 
der Continentals, one 6-cylinder Mitchell Jembo 
Condensers 1 Continental, 72° square up-draft 
Feeders: 4-60” Super Mitchells with hardened saws 
and steel brushes. 5-67” Continental Master double 
X, 4-66" large Hardwicke-Etter with 4-cylinder 
after cleaners. Driers: One Continental 2-trough, 
one Murray Big Reel. One No. 70 Big Reel with 
$-million BTU burner. Most of the above machin- 
ery has been thoroughly reconditioned and painted 

Kimbell Used Gin Machinery Company, Box 456, 
phone 3372 or 3351, Earth, Texas 


FOR SALI 5-80 saw all-steel Lummus automatic 
outfit complete except press, tramper and pump 
Only $3,850 with 100 h.p. electric motor.—Sam 
Clements, Phone RE 5-3764, West Memphis, Ark 


FOR SALE--One 4-cylinder Hardwicke-Etter air- 
line cleaner in perfect condition. Has ginned less 
than 500 bales Neuces Coop Gin, Box 66, Corpus 
Christ Texas 


FOR SALE—First class 4-80 modern plant to 
appreciate this real bargain come see it in oper- 
ation now.—Calvin North, Mgr., Benavides Mill & 
Gin Company, Benavides, Texas 


FOR SALE Cotton gin to be moved.—P. Carville 
& Son, 115 East Hillje St... El Campo, Texas 


FOR SALE—Complete Gullett gin system, four 
stands, good condition. Where-is, as-is basis. 
Write or call Jim Herrington, P. O. Box 1011, 
Jennings, Louisiana 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS—5-80 saw F-3 brush gins 
excellent condition. 4-80 saw late model Murray 
glass front gins. Steel bur machines: 1-14’ Model 
500 Continental, damaged some by fire $800. One 
right-hand and one left-hand 14’ steel Hardwicke- 
Etters. 1-14" Murray, 14° and 10° Lummus. Steel 
cleaners i-cylinder Continental incline, 5- and 
7-cylinder Hardwicke-Etters, 6- and 12-cylinder 
Stacy, 4-cylinder 8 and 12-unit Lummus Thermo, 
and Murray airline. Continental and Murray lint 
cleaners. 52” Stacy separator. Mitchell convertible 
and super units in 60” and 66” lengths. Six stand 
Lummus conveyor distributor. Continental press 

screw elevators. New 


pumps. 12’, 15° and 16’, 9” 

Government type tower driers. Stacy, Murray and 
Hardwicke-Etter heaters. New and used fans, belt- 
ing, conveyor trough and a general line of trans- 
mission equipment. For your largest, oldest and 
most reliable source of used and reconditioned gin 
machinery, contact us. Call us regarding any 
machinery or complete gin plants which you have 
for sale or trade..-R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A 
Hackberry St Phone Day or Night, PL-2-8141 
Waco, Texas 


Lummus double 
except press, tramper and 
Ginned less than 8,000 bales 
Clements, Phone RE 5-3764, West 


FOR SALE 4-80 saw 
moting outfit complete 
pump. Only $2,850 
ectton Sam 
Memphis, Ark 


all-steel 


TWO MODERN gins for sale, machinery only, 
to be moved, both equipped with drier and lint 
cleaners, priced very reasonably Also several 
extra pieces of modern machinery such as drop- 
pers, condensers, packers. Contact Jim Hall, P. O 
Box 751, Phone Riverside 1-1393, Dallas, Texas 





Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—One Lummus all-steel, down-packing 
press, tramper and pump. One Continental all- 
steel down packing press, tramper and pump 
Sam Clements, Phone RE 5-3764, West Memphis. 
Arkarsas 


WANTED TO BUY—Truck scales 20’, or longer 
any make.-Texas Waste Materials, Box 5267 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


WANTED Used oil 
220 or 440 Volts 
Winder, Georgia 


starter for 50 H.P 
60 cycle 


motor 
Smith Gin Company 


WANTED 


machine 


Multiple head 106 saw 
Goode Miiling Co., 


gumming 
Mangum, Okla 


WANTED One Lummus 5-80 saw outfit, must be 
modern. One Continental outfit, must be modern 
or late model Sam Clements, Phone RE 5-3764, 
West Memphis, Ark 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diese] engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch 





FOR SALE—(1) 150 HP New GE Slipring 
Motor, 3/60/440/720 RPM, Type M, Ball 
Bearing, Open Dripproef, $3,875.00 Net. 
(2) 200 HP New Master, Slipring Motor, 
3/60/440/900 RPM, Ball Bearing, Open 
Dripproof, $5,130.00. — W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC CO., 3200 Grand Ave., Dallas, 
Texas. 











CERTIFIED REX Cotton Seed. Proven new vari- 
ety of cotton developed by the Arkansas Experi- 
ment Station. High yielder, resistant to bacterial 
blight and Fusarium wilt diseases and storm losses 
Early maturity, big boll, good staple, high gin 
turnout. Matures ten days earlier than leading 
varieties of cotton...Write for literature and 
prices. Sack to car loads... Lambert Seed Company 
Newport, Arkansas. 


FOR SALE~— Electric motors, single and 3-phase, 
25 to 40% off wholesale, 4 to 5 h.p. Hurry, only 
20 on hand. Used motors 40 to 60% off, all good 
condition. Rebuilt air compressors, % to 5 h.p., 
real bargain prices, no junk. Compressor air 
pumps and tanks, rebuilt hydraulic and mechanical 
jacks from 1% to 100 tons. We repair, rent, buy, 
sell all types, makes and models jacks. Warehouse 
pallet and skid truck repaired Southwestern 
Jack Service, 3309 Commerce Street, RI 8-2844, 
Dallas, Texas 
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used re-built engines, MM 
Seal-Skin belt dressing 
(Rear) 913 Hast 


SEE US for gvod 

parts, belt lace, and 
Fort Worth Machinery Company 
lerry Street, Fort Worth, Texas 


FOR SALE—One Le Roi L3000-RXISV 12-cylinder 
100-350 h.p. Cotton gin equipped, guaranteed in 
yperating condition Priced low to move. One 
General Motors diesel twin—6-cylinder, cotton gin 
equipped, guaranteed in operating condition—300 
h.p. @ 1800 RPM. Priced low to move. One Min- 
neapolis-Moline Twin 6 Model 1210-12A, cotton 
gin equipped, guaranteed in operating condition 
200 h.p. Priced low to move.—W. M. Smith Elec- 
tric Company, HAmilton 8-4606, 3200 Grand Ave 
nue, Dallas Texas 





e Meter Helps Handle 
Wet Seed Cotton 


LOSSES up to $43 per bale to farmers 
from picking seed cotton while wet are 
reported from Mississippi, as wet 
weather throughout much of the Cot- 
ton Belt brings warnings on careful 
handiing of lint and seed. (See related 
stories on Pages 12 and 22 of this issue 
of The Press.) 

Bolls rotting, seed sprouting and oth- 
er conditions call for special care in 
harvesting and ginning this season’s cot- 
ton crop, industry leaders agree. “An 
extra $15 to $43 per bale can mean a 
lot,” comments T. M. Waller, Missis- 
sippi Extension cotton specialist. 

The cotton moisture 
ginners preserve fiber quality, prevent 
undue bale weight and preserve 
grade and bale values, W. B. Harbour, 
Mississippi Extension ginning special- 
ist, points out. Harbour emphasized the 
importance of knowing how to use the 
tester properly in a statement which 
said: 


tester can help 


losses 


“The most simple procedure to follow 
is to employ the meter readings as 
guides for heat regulation in drying 
seed cotton in a manner to specific 
ranges of lint moisture for several ma- 
jor categories of cotton harvested by 
different methods and subjected to vari- 
ous degrees of lint cleaning. Less heat 
adjustment is necessary if cotton wait- 
ing to be ginned is tested, and the 
trailers grouped first in two general 
categories, machined harvested and hand 
picked. Then sub-divide loads of cotton 
10 percent and higher and those less 
than 10 percent in moisture content. 

“Another advantage of this procedure 
is that it puts the ginner in a position 
to advise producers in regard to any ex- 
cess moisture in seed cotton. High mois- 
ture can be avoided by delaying morn- 
ing picking until atmosphere is dry. 

“Drier heat should be so regulated 
periodically on the different types of 
cotton specifically lint cleaned as to 
give lint moisture contents as follows: 
(1) Seven percent, clean hand picked, 
double lint cleaned; (2) Six percent, 
clean hand picked, single lint cleaned; 
(3) Six percent, trashy hand picked, 
double lint cleaned; (4) Six percent, 
machine picked, double lint cleaned; 
(5) Five percent, trashy hand picked, 
single lint cleaned; (6) Six percent, 
machine picked, single lint cleaned; 
(7) Four percent, trashy hand picked 
and machine harvested, not lint cleaned. 

Allowable variation may be one-half 
percent plus or minus the specific lint 
moisture percentages.” 


Two Cotton Warehouses Built 


California Compress Co. is building 
two new warehouses in Fresno. 
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® Scientists Tell of 


New Research 


A RECORD number of textile scientists 
from private industry, government and 
educational institutions attended the 
Chemical Finishing Conference in Wash- 
ington, Oct. 1 and 2. 

A recent survey of bleaching habits of 
the American housewife was reported on 
by Rex H. Fink of the Clorox Co. He 
estimated that the current liquid house- 
hold bleach market is greater than 600 
million quarts per year. Fink said that 
due to the high percentage of housewives 
using chlorine type bleaches, and because 
of its superior whitening effect on cot- 
ton, he would recommend that wash and 
wear manufacturers use finishes that are 
not affected by chlorine. 

Lawrence Marx, Jr., general chairman 
of the conference, which is sponsored by 
the National Cotton Council, told the 
group that over one billion yards of cot- 
ton fabric were treated with resins for 
wrinkle resistance in 1957, according to 
a U.S. Census survey, which is equivalent 
to about 20 percent of the total pro- 
duction. 

“The 1957 figure is significant as a 
milestone indicating the importance of 
chemical finishing to the cotton indus- 
try,” Marx said. 

Research progress in developing a 
smooth cotton fabric suitable for use as 
innerlining in garments was discussed by 
Charles F. Goldthwait, North Carolina 
State College. He outlined a method of 
obtaining a silky, lightweight cotton by 
treating the fabric with a swelling agent, 
then pressing it while still swollen in a 
high-pressure calander. 

Mason DuPre, Jr., and Rollin S. Orr 
of Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, New Orleans, presented papers on 
the structure of the cotton fiber, which 
is basic research for all chemical 
finishing. 

Modern chemical finishes such as those 
produced to give cotton wash and wear 
properties are not surface treatments on 
the fabric. They are actual chemical 
modifications on the cell structure of the 
fiber in the fabric. 


Cattlemen Will Honor Two 
Noted Educators, Oct. 9 


Two noted Texas livestock educators, 
Dean W. L. Stangel of Texas Tech and 
Dr. J. C. Miller, formerly Dean of Agri- 
culture of Texas A&M College, will be 
honored Oct. 9, which has been desig- 
nated “Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association Day” at the State 
Fair of Texas. 

Directors of the Association will pre- 
sent the cattle raisers’ first Distinguished 
Service Awards to the two schoolmen 
“for long and outstanding service and 
great contributions to the cattle industry 
in the Southwest.” Presentation will be 
made by Norman Moser, DeKalb, Associ- 
ation president, at a special directors’ 
luncheon to be held on the Fair Grounds. 

Dr. Miller left A&M in June, where he 
had served since 1947, to become head of 
the Dairy-Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment at Oregon State College. Dean 
Stangel retired, Aug. 31, as Dean of 
Agriculture at Texas Tech where he had 
served for 33 years. Both men have long 
histories in the cattle industry of the 
Southwest, as educators, in judging live- 
stock and in research and development 
of livestock breeding and management 
methods. 
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Directors and Allied 
Industry To Meet 


Jan. 18-20 will be the dates for 
the Directors’ and Allied Indus- 
tries’ Meeting of Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association at the Jack Tar 
Hotel in Galveston. Ladies are in- 
vited and special entertainment 
will be provided for them and oth- 
ers present, Edward H. Bush, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the 
Association, has announced. 











e USDA Castor Bean 
Work To Expand 


USDA is expanding its utilization 
research on castor beans and is trans- 
ferring the work from the Southern Di- 
vision at New Orleans to the Western 
Utilization Research and Development 
Division at Albany, Calif. 

Growing interest in castor beans as a 
crop for California and the Southwest 
was a major factor in the decision to 
shift the expanded program to the West- 
ern Division. Castor oil holds promise 
for wide usefulness because its chemical 
structure permits modification to prod- 
ucts of potential industrial value. 

Research already under way in the 
Southern Division as a part of its new 
crops work will continue through Decem- 
ber, 1958. Personnel and facilities at 
New Orleans devoted to this work will 
then shift to research on other new 
crops with industrial possibilities. Stud- 
ies to provide basis for selecting such 
crops are now in progress. 

Recent cooperative research by USDA, 
state agricultural experiment stations, 
and private industry has developed new, 
non-shattering dwarf varieties of the 
castor bean adapted to machine harvest- 
ing, as well as practical machines to do 
the harvesting. 

Southern Division findings have con 
tributed to the use of castor oil in the 
manufacture of foam plastics. These 
lightweight materials are used for pick- 
ing materials, cushioning, and many 
other purposes. Numerous other chemi- 
cal products are being studied. 

A new solvent extraction process de- 
veloped by the Southern Division for re- 
covering castor bean oil provides small 
and medium-sized mills with means of 
reducing operating costs and increasing 
yields. The new process eliminates the 
need for prepressing seeds of high oil 
content, thus reducing initial installa- 
tion and power costs, USDA says. 

Presence of the toxic-substance ricin 
and a potent allergen create problems in 
castor-oil processing, and also in the uti- 
lization of the meal after oil extraction. 
Both constituents remain in the meal or 
pomace, making it unfit for use either 
as livestock feed or for preparation of 
industrial products. USDA’s Southern 
and Eastern Utilization Research and 
Development Divisions have made sub- 
stantial progress toward destroying or 
inactivating these constituents. This re- 
search will be continued by the Western 
Division. 

With machine-harvesting principles 
now successfully demonstrated, the pros- 
pects of castor beans as a commercial 
crop in the U.S. are considered good. 
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@ Quota-Acreage Told, 


Referendum Set 
SECRETARY of Agriculture Benson has 


proclaimed a national marketing quota of 
12,167,000 bales (500 pounds gross 
weight) and a national acreage allotment 
of 16 million acres for the 1959 crop of 
Upland cotton. 

Dec. 15 has been set as the date for 
USDA’s annual referendum on cotton 
acreage controls. Farmers are expected 
to endorse controls by a large majority, 
as in the past. 

According to the latest available sta- 
tistics, the total supply of Upland cotton 
for the 1958-59 marketing year is esti- 
mated at 20,369,000 bales (running bales 
or the equivalent). This is 4,379,000 bales 
above the “normal supply” of 15,990,000 
bales. The “normal supply,” as defined in 
the legislation, is the current marketing 
year’s estimated domestic consumption of 
7,800,000 bales and exports of 4,500,000 
bales, plus a 30 percent reserve of 
3,690,000 bales. 

The total supply figure of 20,369,000 
bales includes a 1958 crop (September 
estimate) of 11,904,000 bales, and esti- 
mated imports of 60,000 bales. 


J. S. Smith Is Honored 


J. S. Smith was named an honorary 
life member of the board of directors 
of the Farmers’ Cooperative Society No. 
1 of Brownfield, Texas, at the recent 
annual meeting. Officers include Earl 
J. Brown, president; C. A. Winn, vice- 
president; James Thurman, secretary; 
Wood E. Johnson, Sr., Grady Dickson, 
James Martin and T. G. Sexton. L. L. 
White is the manager. 


Study Cotton Labor Conditions 


Conditions under which cotton labor 
works, with hearings for both employers 
and workers, are being studied by the 
California Department of Industrial Re- 
lations. The Department’s Industrial 
Welfare Commission has made a tour of 


cotton ont | areas. 


NI-POWER 


doesn’t miss 


PERMANENT MAGNETS 


Individually 
Engineered 
for YOUR 
Ge .s. 





Send for details 
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You Can Beat Bugs 


(Continued from Page 7) 
Hercules materials 
tion in 1957. Dr. C. 


started a demonstra- 
M. Meadows, South- 
west Sprayer and Chemical Co., Waco, 
Texas, a recognized authority, served as 
consultant. K. P. Ewing, formerly of 
USDA and now Hercules entomologist, 
and others who had pioneered in the field 
and had much experience with control 
and materials, worked closely with the 
program. 

Last year’s demonstration (reported 
April 5, 1958, in The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press by Ewing) was conducted 
on 1,700 acres. Results were most en- 
couraging. In a bad weevil year, toxa- 
phene and toxaphene-DDT worked well. 

Recognizing that conditions vary 
from year to year, Hercules and its as- 
sociates broadened the program in 1958. 
Fifty-eight Louisiana farmers followed 
the plan on 12,262 acres. Twenty-five 
Arkansas farms put 10,633 acres in the 
program. Mississippi had 11,028 acres 
on 17 farms. (Several other states in 
the Southeast conducted similar demon- 
strations, but this article deals only 
with the three Mississippi Valley 
States.) 


e What They Did—Hercules and its co- 
operating pesticide formulators provided 


expert information, and 
record keeping. 

These farmers began poisoning early 
and poisoned as often and as long as 
this was recommended. They used only 
toxaphene in early applications, but 
later used a two-one toxaphene-DDT 
mixture. (If aphids caused trouble, they 
added a recommended phosphate poi- 
son.) 

As a rule, with variations, about a 
pint of material per acre was used in 
each of the first two applications and 
a quart in each subsequent early-season 
application; about a half-galion was 
used for late season control. 


supervision 


Mississippi's official recommendations 
for insect control were followed, for the 
most part. These recommendations are 
governed by the plant’s fruiting cycle 
and the habits of insects. Early control 
of insects is the key— it might be said 
that this program believes “an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
Here’s how the program works: 

Two applications knock out 
when cotton is up to a stand. 

Three or four poisonings are used, 
when cotton is at the 8 to 10 leaf stage, 
to control overwintered weevils, boll- 
worms and plant bugs. Poison is ap- 
plied at five- to seven-day intervals. 

Cost per acre for insecticides ave- 
raged $13.49 in 1958, and ranged from 


thrips 
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Seed-0-Meter 


A new 
weighing of cottonseed. 
is much less than the cost of installation alone 
on the old hopper-type scale. 


e Records every five seconds 
cords by the second, the bale, the season 
—or all three 
out of splitting bales 
delays, no labor 
without being weighed and recorded 
e Economical, Dependable and Accurate. 


Simple Installation — Write for further details and earliest delivery date. 


Manufacturers of Cotton Beam Scales, Grab Hooks, 
Sampling Knives, and Cotton Scale Repairs. 


Cecil Crow Scale Works 


WACO, TEXAS 


for 
Gins 


continuous automatic 
Cost and installation 


device for 


e Re- 


e Takes the guesswork 
e No stops, no 
e No seeds get by 


Phone Plaza 2-7111 








PAPER AND METAL 
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Guaranteed Best Quality and Service 


Texas Tag & Specialty Co. 


WOLFE CITY, TEXAS 
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$6.23 to $20.25 per 
were fewer weevils, 
third less than in the bad weevil year of 
1957. Other insects, however, caused 
lots of trouble this season—1958 was an 
especially bad bollworm year and plant 
bugs and fleahoppers were a _ problem. 

Not every cooperator was able to do 
each step just as planned. Weather and 
other factors were too uncertain. Gen- 
erally, however, farmers followed 
through well and were highly pleased 
with their results in 1958, just as the 
1957 cooperators were. 


e What They Proved Cotton picking 
time had just arrived, and rain was de- 
laying all picking and ginning in mid- 
September, when we visited these fields. 
No one can say definitely that the early- 
season-control farms had larger yields 
than their neighbors until all of the 
crop is ginned, and weather may in- 
fluence the final outcome then. But, 
farmers, entomologists and editors on 
the tour agreed that many of the 
demonstration farms had better yields 
than adjoining farms, and practically 
all demonstrators had just as good. In 
a few cases, nearby farms weren’t worth 
picking because they had failed to con- 
trol insects. 

The big payoff for the 
in this demonstration has been in get- 
ting the crop out early and cashing in 
on the quality of the cotton at the gin. 

These farmers had already ginned 
anywhere from a few to a_ hunderd 
bales per farm, whereas most of their 
neighbors hadn’t taken any cotton to a 
gin before the rainy weather started 
beating down their grade. 

These farmers were getting grades of 
Middling and Strict Middling on this 
early cotton, whereas prospects for such 
grades looked dim, indeed, for the rain- 
soaked cotton that dropped, unpicked, 
in the fields at the time of our visit. 

These farmers, above all, had proved 
to their own satisfaction that they could 
grow cotton and control insects with 
toxaphene and toxaphene-DDT even 
though the pests may have developed 
some resistance to poisons. 

“Are there any resistant weevils 
here?” an editor asked one of the co- 
operators. “Sure, right across the road,” 
he replied, laughing, as he pointed to 
a neighbor’s field where insects had 
ruined the bottom crop and no cotton 
had been picked yet. 

“Insect resistance’ 
various materials will be debated for a 
long time, we’re sure. But the debate 
among research workers shouldn’t cause 
any farmer to give up or to abandon 
insecticides that have worked well in the 
past. These farmers in the Midsouth 
area are willing to testify that toxa- 
phene and toxaphene-DDT do the job, 
when the applicators use them properly. 


acre. Because there 
costs were about a 


34,000 acres 


and the merits of 


New Bulletin 


FACTS ABOUT THE FARM 
EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY 

The Farm Equipment Institute has re- 
cently published a new bulletin, “Facts 
About The Farm Equipment Industry, 
1958 Edition.” 

This is the first annual book of statis 
tics and related facts which the Institute 
has put out and includes certain basic 
data from which industry trends can be 
ascertained. 

The bulletin in available from the Farm 
Equipment Institute offices, 608 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill, for $1.00. 


MILL PRESS 





-CONVENTIONS 
MEETINGS .. 


WENT)... 


@ Oct. 20-22—American Wil Chemists’ 
Society fall meeting. Chicago. For in- 
formation, write AOCS headquarters, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


e Oct. 21-22 — Spinner-Breeder Confer- 
ence. Lubbock, Texas. (In conjunction 
with USDA Cotton and Cottonseed Ad- 
visory Committee meeting and South 
Plains Maid of Cotton Contest.) For in- 
formation, write Delta Council, Stone- 
ville, Miss., or Plains Cotton Growers, 
Inc., Lubbock National Bank Building, 
Lubbock. 


e Dec. 6 — Tri-States Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association Regional meeting. 
Greenville, Miss. J. C. Holloway and 
Billy Shaw, co-chairmen. 


e Dec. 17-18—Beltwide Cotton l’roduc- 
tion Conference. Rice Hotel, Houston, 
Texas. For information, write National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Mem- 
phis 12, Tenn. 


1959 


e Jan. 10—Gin Machinery and Supply 
Association, Inc., annual meeting at 10 
a.m. in the Dallas Room of the First 
National Bank. Edward H. Bush, 3724 
Race St., Dallas, president. 


e Jan. 18-20 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association meeting of directors and al- 
lied industry representatives. Jack Tar 
Hotel, Galveston, Texas. For information, 
write Edward H. Bush, executive vice- 
president, P. O. Box 7665, Dallas 26. 


e Jan. 30 — Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Skirvin 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. Mrs. Roberta 
Reubell, secretary, 307 Bettes Building, 
Oklahoma City. 


e Feb. 5-7—Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ 
Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Con- 
current with meetings of Carolinas, 
Georgia and Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Associations. For information, 
write Tom Murray, P. O. Box 1098, De- 
eatur, Ga. 


e Feb. 6-7—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta. Tom Murray, P. O. Box 1098, 
Decatur, Ga., executive vice-president. 


e Feb. 6-7 — Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual meeting. 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Tom Murray, 
P. O. Box 1098, Decatur, Ga., executive 
vice-president. 


e Feb. 6-7—Carolinas Ginners’ Associ- 
ation annual meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta. E. O. McMahan, P. O. Box 512, 
Bennettsville, S.C., executive secretary. 


e Feb. 8-10—Texas Cooperative Ginners’ 
Association, Texas Federation of Co- 
operatives and the Houston Bank for 
Cooperatives, annual joint meeting, Con- 
vention Center, Galveston. Bruno E. 
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Schroeder, executive secretary, 307 Nash 
Building, Austin, Texas. 


e Feb. 9-10—National Cotton Council 
annual meeting. Dinkler Plaza Hotel, 
Atlanta. For information, write National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis. 


e Feb. 16-17 — Cottonseed Processing 
Clinic. Southern Regional Laboratory, 
New Orleans. Sponsored by USDA and 
Valley Oilseed Processors’ Association. 
C. E. Garner, 416 Exchange Building, 
Memphis, Association secretary. 


e March 3-i—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Westward Ho Hotel, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Southwest Five-State Cot- 
ton Growers’ Association and National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 
12, sponsors. 


e March 9-11—Midsouth 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
phis. Sponsored by Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners’ Association, Tennessee Ginners’ 
Association and _ Louisiana-Mississippi 
Ginners’ Association, which will have 
annual meetings in conjunction with Ex- 
hibit. For information on exhibit, write 
W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. Box 345 
Blytheville, Ark. 


e March 12-14—Texas Cotton Associa- 
tion annual convention at the Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Dallas. L. T. Murray, Waco, 
executive vice-president. 

e March 13-15—West Coast Division, 
International Oil Mill Superintendents’ 
Association, annual meeting. Bakersfield, 
Calif. Harold F. Crossno, California Cot- 
ton Oil Corp., Los Angeles, general 
chairman. 


Gin Supply 


e April 5-7—Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention, State Fair 
of Texas grounds, Dallas. Edward H. 
Bush, executive vice-president, I. O. 
Box 7665, Dallas. 


e April 6-7 — Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors’ annual convention, Buena Vista 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 416 
Exchange Building, Memphis, secretary. 


e April 17-18—Oklahoma State Cotton 
Exchange convention. Lake Texoma 
Lodge. For information write Mrs. M. 


Rascoe, secretary-treasurer, 244 Ameri- 
can National Building, Oklahoma City 2. 


e April 21-22 — National Cotton Com- 
press and Cotton Warehouse Association, 
annual meeting at the Galvez Hotel, Gal- 
veston, Texas; an equipment show will 
be held at the Moody Center at Galves- 
ton,. For information write John H. 
Todd, executive vice-president, P. O. 
Box 23, Memphis 1. 


e May 18—Oklahoma Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual meeting. Lake 
Texoma Lodge. Mrs. Roberta Reubell, 
secretary-treasurer, 307 Bettes Building, 
Oklahoma City. 


e May 10-11-12 — National Cottonseed 
Products Association annual convention. 
Mark Hopkins and Fairmount Hotels, 
San Francisco. John F. Moloney, 43 
North Cleveland, Memphis, secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 7-8-9—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston. Jack Whet- 
stone, 624 Wilson Building, Dallas, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


e June 7-8—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
B. C. Lundy and Woodson Campbell co- 
chairmen, 


e June 14-16—Southeastern Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association meeting. The 
Castle in the Clouds, Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn. For information write, C. M. 
Scales, secretary, 318 Grand Theatre 
Building, Atlanta 3. 


e June 21-23 — International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Galvez Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 
H. E. Wilson, secretary-treasurer, P. O. 
Box 1180, Wharton, Texas. 


e June 21-23—North Carolina Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association and South 
Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associ- 
ation joint annual convention. Hotel Fort 
Sumter, Charleston, S.C. For informa- 
tion, write Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 
P. O. Box 514, Columbia, S.C. 
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“Heat Treated” Gin Saws | taugh it of f\O) 


@eeeeeeeae eo eee ee i e 


Installed at Your Gin— Call Us Trying to confuse a witness, who was 
giving important testimony in court, the 
Ys ill s ies Ns vice prosecuting attorney asked sharply “Sir! 

e Gin and Mill Supplies e Gin Servi Ware yen bam in wollen” 
“Oh, no sir!” the witness exclaimed 


COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE, Inc. | °°" )"."0 2 Ben 


He: “Whatever happened to that 
“Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Gin Saws in America.” dopey blonde your husband used to run 
500 South Haskell DALLAS, TEXAS Phone TAylor 1-0389 around with?” 
She: “I dyed my hair.” 
eee 
Adlai Stevenson likes to tell about the 
farmer who was desolate because a flood 
r ’ killed all his hogs. “How about Ken 
NEW! Jones’ hogs?” he asked and was told they 
were all drowned, too. 


STACY Self Cleaning Dropper “And Alex Jepp’s hogs?” 


The farmer's face brightened: “ "Taint 
as bad as I thought it was.” 
eee 
To judge from the names of per- 
fumes, virtue doesn’t make scents. 
eee 
; } The story goes that Noah was taking 
Ample capacity a last long look around the F aa) ates : 
, enw sica _ f : had finally come to rest on dry land. A 
sor any rest bat 4 the animals had left, except two snakes. 
tery of gins. “Why don’t you two also go forth and 
multiply like I told you to?” asked Noah. 
36” diameter cot- . “We can't,” said one. “We're adders.” 
; eee 
ton reel. A minister, returning home late one 
, oe night from a sick call, noticed one of his 
Over-all height 41”. Steel cut , parishioners staggering down the street. 
sprockets and roller chain. . la “Let me help you to the door,” said 
the minister, guiding the _ inebriated 
Write for Bulletin No. S-21 member of his flock gently home. 
At the door the besotted man pleaded 


with the minister to come into the house 
The STACY COMPANY, Inc. with him. But the minister demurred on 

a z Dallas 26. Texas the grounds that it was too late. 
2704 Taylor St. as , “Pleash, Rev’ren,” the man beseeched 
him. “Jusht for a minute. I want the 
wife to see who I been out with tonight.” 

eee 
I saw this sign on a Los Angeles 
truck: “Don’t just sit there, lady. NAG 
YOUR HUSBAND!” 


had y e* ee 
i Z A strong smell of frying fish pervad- 
Wa ed the flat when Howard came home 
~~ one evening. “Just why,” he groaned, 
7 SHUTDOWNS “have we had to have fish for dinner 
every night this past week?” 


“Because, darling,” his loving wife 
explained, “in my first-aid class I have 
learned how to remove fish bones from 


the throat, and I want to practice.” 


MON EY I Lady (to penten)s “Wawa you a ladies’ 


waiting room?” 
Coli ea fas QUICK DE- Porter: “No ma’am. But we have two 


rooms for ladies who can’t wait.” 
LIVERY of supplies and 2. +5 
: f EVERY _It was lunch time. The worker opened 
equipment tor 4 his lunch box, looked in and growled, 
NEED of Cotton Gins and “Cheese sandwiches! Cheese sandwiches! 
Oil Mill Always cheese sandwiches!” 

It WEIS, “Why don’t you ask your wife to 
make some other kind?” asked a fellow 
worker. 

“Wife? Who’s married? I make these 


WELL MACHINERY myself!” Pig ot 
& su | dt od oe co A PA Nd Vv The members of the sewing circle were 


ee mee ag husbands. Said Mrs. 

‘oulmyer: “My Joseph is rather fond of 

2901 Shotts St. e Fort Worth e ED 6-2391 animals. Only the other night in his 
sleep, I clearly heard him say, ‘Be sure 
to take out something for the kitty.” 
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performance 


OSS LINT CLEANERS 


provide unmatched service and satisfaction 


The busy ginning season is no time 
for down time! Precision engineered 
MOSS LINT CLEANERS are estab- 
lishing top records of perfect per- 
formance hour after hour, day after day with seldom 
a single stop for servicing. The MOSS is a work- 
horse ... not a temperamental, experimental piece 
of equipment. In every MOSS there is the “built-in 


bonus” of engineering experience. 


LINT CLEANER CO. 


This saving in operation and maintenance cost is 
only a part of the profit picture for you. MOSS LINT 
CLEANERS have a proven history of raising all 
cotton a full grade or more, improving color and 
providing uniform staple length. This means added 
dollars on every bale for the grower . . . greater gin- 
ning volume for you. MOSS LINT CLEANERS are 
geared to give you the most for your investment. 


Call or write for details now! 


3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Third Street & Ave. O 


Lubbock, Texas 


1132 S. Third Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 





Regardless of Your Harvesting Methods... 


HARDWICKE-ETTER ra 


For more than half-a-century Hardwicke-Etter Company : COTTON! 
has pioneered developments in gin machinery to produce e 
increasingly better turn-out... better sample. 

Now, to further solve the costly problem of down-grading 

of sample, due to harvesting methods, H-E engineers have 

refined the Green Leaf and Stick Remover to matchless 

perfection. Now, with this amazing new machine, growers 

can positively UP-GRADE their sample despite harvesting 

methods! Write for illustrated brochure today. 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Complete Ginning Systems 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


Our Good Service 


goes...WAY BACK! 


Yes, servicing Murray machinery for our many 
customers and friends over the years — gnd 
the expert service and assistance now being 
offered — has been and is a practice and pol- 
icy adhered to by the Murray Company. Now 
that most gins in various parts of the country 
are in operation, there may be occasion for 
needed service in order to maintain continu- 
ous operafion. Murray stands ready with the 
best equipped and best trained service per- 
sonnel for your convenience. Our machinery is 
of the finest quality and we like for all units 
to operate at all times with unsurpassed per- 
formance. This service is for you — please call, 
wire, or write and let us help you maintain 


quality 


HIS e FRESNO 





